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Foreword 


COMMENCEMENT! 

The beginning of life in its fullest sense by the 
members of the graduating class , the beginning of 
new responsibilities by the junior class , the renewal 
of old acquaintances by the alumnae — all this is com- 
mencement not only at Wesleyan but at every college 
or university . 

But commencement means more to W csleyan this 
year than it ever has before , except perhaps that first 
commencement when the first diploma teas given by 
a chartered college for women. This commencement 
sees the material beginnings of a Greater Wesleyan; 
it is the beginning of the realization of the college's 
dream of dreams. 

Next year's commencement will also have a glamor 
peculiarly its own , for the class of 1928 will be the 
last to receive diplomas from the historic chapel 
stage where demure Catherine Brewer received hers 
that first commencement. Then the class of 1929 , 
the sophomore class of this year will have the most 
glorious commencement of all . the first to receive 
sheepskins from the chapel builded not only by the 
faith of the fathers of the college of yesterday but by 
the dreams of its fathers of today. 


Seniors , be mindful that your Alma Mater is not 
taking leave of you by conferring a degree and a 
diploma upon you , but is soldering the last link in 
the chain which binds you to her forever . 
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Remembrance 

By Fairfid Monsalvatce, *27 

If I linger hourly 
Like a very old , old lady 
Dreaming on my yesterday — how 
You only came — then went away . 

If I hate the new day's light , 

A prism bright — 

Towards which I dare not glance 
Seeking hope and love perchance 
But turn aside I must — alone 
And see the light 9 s fading tone 
Because I can but remember long 
Your lovely voice , my heart 9 s song. 
Is it that I wait in vain 
Wishing you back with me again? 
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Triumph 

By CARROLL BOYD, ’28 


a SUDDENLY from 
M behind the broad- 
H est spreading ar- 
bor-vitae tree far 
down the highway there 
loomed a cloud of yellow 
dust. Talitha raised quickly 
on her elbow to look, shad- 
ing her eyes against the 
intense heat of the sun, — 
dark eyes whose mysterious, 
sparkling light made one 
forever uncertain as to 
whether the slim nose were 
about to crinkle into an 
enchanting smile or whether 
the full warm lips were 
going to droop into a soft sob. Her 
features bespoke an unseen light, an 
unknown load. Heavy black tresses 
were held back from her wide and tran- 
quil brow with barettes of coral and 
azure stones, but the long ebony curls 
tried in vain to hide the piteous little 
droop of the slim pearly shoulders. 

Quick hoof-beats brought the cloud of 
dust nearer till horse and rider appeared. 
It was young Proscillus, the under- 
general of Namaan, Captain of the 
King’s armies. Here rode a young man 
who loved the little Hebrew captive with 
a pure love that was rare in that day 
of man’s absolute authority and woman’s 
utter submission to his will. 

The man sat his galloping horse with 
the ease and grace born only from many 
a long and tiresome campaign in the 
saddle. As he rounded the last curve 
in the road he scanned the landscape 
before him with pounding heart looking 
for his beloved. His roving eye searched 
first on the marble terrace around the 
palace which adorned the hill-top, then 
on down through the cedars and box- 
woods, which mingled their spicy aroma 
in the shimmering heat of the sun. On 
down the knoll be searched through the 
tangled masses of pink myrtle whose 
glory was eclipsed only by the gold and 


red profusion of oleander. 
Shading his blue eyes with 
a browned hand, he at last 
caught sight of the girl 
down by a laughing rivulet 
which sang its way amongst 
water lily, lotus, and fern. 
A pale green willow lan- 
guidly trailed its tresses in 
the crystal stream and 
threw in strong contrast 
the snowy whiteness of 
Talitha’s flowing linen robe 
and her vivid girdle richly 
embroidered, as she sat on 
a gleaming marble bench 
below it. 

The newcomer pulled his spirited stallion 
to a sudden stop and lightly vaulted the 
wall from his saddle with a merry laugh. 

The girl under the tree sat up with 
a faint tinkle of many bracelets. She 
could not but look at the approaching 
figure admiringly as she watched the 
sun glint in his golden hair, over his 
brown neck and broad shoulders and 
glance from the military trappings about 
his slim waist and straight hips. 

But then she winced, as if from a 
stab of pain. The shadow of the sob 
in her soft dark eyes nearly shut out 
the light of the smile; for into her 
memory came like a flash, the vision 
of her own Hebrew lover in far-away 
Samaria, waiting for her, waiting for- 
ever; he whom she loved with a perfect 
love. How she longed to see his tender, 
dark eyes and thick, onyx-black hair and 
quiet, simple Shechem with its shady 
lanes and fragrant groves, instead of 
this strange, noisy, hurrying Damascus 
staunchly planted there on the opposite 
hillside. It was almost bleached a daz- 
zling white in the sun, — this city of 
swords and stronghold of learning. 

It was not the young Syrian soldier 
whom she saw kneeling before her in 
greeting now, but her own Judaean Khalil 
kneeling before the Lord’s altar, back 
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in Samaria beyond the Jordan. 0, how 
her heart yearned today for the syna- 
gogue of her fathers! And O, for one 
single glimpse of the gray-leaved olive 
groves and flower-laden hills waving 
with anemones, lilies, and oleaster! 

The deep voice of Proscillus brought 
her wandering thoughts back to the 
present with a thump. 

“Talitha!” he was saying to her now. 
“Thy mistress did name thee well, for 
thou art of a truth the dearest of 
maidens!” 

“Ah, yes,” she replied softly, “my 
mistress is most kind and gracious to 
me and I love her very dearly for her 
goodness. She is so different from my 
master.” 

“How I would that thou couldst love 
me at least in some small measure! 
Canst thou not find a single spark of 
love for me in thine heart to warm my 
solitary being?” he plead in a low tone, 
crushing her small white fingers in his 
great hard ones. “Thou art my life! 
Thou wouldst be mistress where thou 
art now slave, thou wouldst command 
where thou art now commanded, — if 
only — ” 

“Brave sir, do not speak so to me, I 
beg of thee! And for thine own safety 
and mine thou must go. It frighteneth 
me quite dreadfully for thee to come 
here thus. What if my master should 
find thee here? Thou knowest what a 
stern and jealous master he is — ” 

“To the winds with thy fears!” scoffed 
the young warrior Proscillus. “I passed 
him on the way to the King’s palace 
as I rode through the city gate.” He 
made no move to leave, but remained 
motionless, half sitting by her side, half 
kneeling before her. 

“Thou art sad today,” he tenderly 
observed after a long silence. “What 
troubleth my little one?” 

“0, sir, it is that thine Hebrew slave 
is a little homesick this afternoon.” She 
managed a faint smile. 

“0, that thou wouldst let me make 
thee happy!” He seized her hand ar- 


dently again, but she restrained him 
with a gesture. 

“It is impossible, my lord Proscillus, 
and with finality she finished: “I am 
Jew; thou are Gentile.” 

“But can not wealth, power, position, 
love set at naught the curse of a mother 
that bore me Gentile instead of Jew?” 

“Hist! Who cometh?” Talitha 
whispered desperately. “Be gone, I beg 
of you, for my sake!” 

* * * 

A small solitary white figure wandered 
slowly through the tall date-palms. She 
saw not the butterflies on the pome- 
granates’ blooms or the bees humming 
about the ripe bunches of dates over- 
head. She was busy in the pursuit of 
the long, long thoughts of youth, — sad- 
dened, disillusioned youth, until finally 
the sun besieged the verdant earth with 
horizontal lances of red gold. 

“Talitha!” The lonely dreamer started 
violently at the sudden appearance of 
the young warrior. Something of the 
electricity which radiated from his whole 
person and seemed to fill the whole sur- 
rounding atmosphere made the girl go 
quickly to meet him in wonder. 

“Can it be? Thou of his own house- 
hold and thou hast not heard!” 

“No! What, my lord, what? What 
meant my mistress’ sad weeping and 
piteous moanings this morning? I could 
not find a servant who would tell me!” 

“The heartless, cruel Namaan, captain 
of the hosts of Syria, has been smitten 
by the great Baal. Not always shall 
the tyrant be lifted up!” 

“What meanest thou?” asked the be- 
wildered girl in fear and consternation. 

“That Namaan, your hard master has 
been smitten with leprosy! No longer 
shall he retain his position with the 
King, no longer shall he enjoy this 
power and wealth — ” he waved his arm 
over the rolling hills and pleasant 
gardens and the spacious dwellings on 
the hill crest. 

“Thou knowest that I am the next 
after Namaan both in rank and favor 
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with the King. Mine will be his armies, 
his lands, and his slaves,” he continued 
enraptured. “Mine own to do with them 
all as I will!” 

Talitha darted at him an uncertain 
look, and drew back in fright. 

“My angel, do not mistake me! I 
intend thee no harm; thou knowest well! 
Hadst thou a thousand lives and were 
they all in the hollow of mine hand, 
still would I not touch one except by 
thy glad consent. To banish the cloud 
from thy brow is my most sacred desire, 
my utmost goal. What wouldst thou, 
Star of the Morning, Light of my Life?” 

“Mine own land, mine own people,” 
cried the lonely little girl impulsively, 
but quickly added, “but I know that thou 
hast sorrow enough of thine own, and 
I would not burden thee with mine!” 

And in her sincere apology he saw 
the stark, bare truth: she would never 
give him her heart. 

Solemnly and chivalrously he fell to 
his knees before her. His fists were 
clenched with the grip of a vise of steel, 
knotting the sinews of his whole brawny 
arm. His jaw was set with high de- 
termination. He bared to her his sad 
and courageous heart in the straight 
glance of his frank blue eyes, as he 
leveled them hungrily into her dark ones. 

“Thy love withheld, thy griefs are to 
me the most cherished burdens of my 
life, thy wishes the goal of my desire.” 

He moved to depart. The music of 
Talitha’s gold and silver bracelets 
tinkled softly as she stretched out her 
hand toward him. “I would greet thee 
with the holy kiss in parting,” she said 
in full Samaritan accent. “ ‘The Lord 
bless thee and keep thee, and cause His 
face to shine upon thee!’ ” she repeated 
slowly. 

“ ‘And the Lord watch between me 
and thee!' ” he quoted falteringly. 

“ ‘While we are absent one from an- 
other!'” she finished softly, as he dis- 
appeared around the green knoll. 

“Forever!” she breathed. 


And he bore away with him only the 
kiss and the tear which fell upon his 
forehead, to fill his empty, aching heart. 

* * * 

The sun was setting, the day was done, 
but was not the dawn of her freedom 
at hand? She turned toward the halls 
of Namaan, the leper. She followed the 
long marble steps in the lengthening 
shadows. Was it for the last time ? Her 
heart warmed Khalil, her betrothed, was 
waiting. Khalil, who was patiently 
tending his flocks and harvesting his 
grain and waiting for her to come back 
to him. 0, how could she wait to see 
the old love-light gleaming in his deep 
eyes when he should see her coming? 
For Proscillus had promised to send her 
back to his arms like a lady in state. 
How marvelously different it was going 
to be from the ruthless way in which 
she had been jerked away from the dying 
embrace of her parents that dreadful 
night a year before when Namaan's men 
had sacked the little town of Shechem 
as it lay peacefully sleeping all huddled 
in the valley between the sheltering 
mountains of Ebal and Gerizim! 

When she and Khalil had watched 
their homes crackle up in flames and 
settle to lifeless ashes, they had thought 
that God was hard and cold, that He 
had not a compassionate heart for His 
children. 

Isaac had said, “My little Rebekah, 
death shall not part us! We shall see 
each other there if our paths lie not 
together here on earth.” 

And his faith would be early rewarded. 
Her anklets jingled merrily as she 
skipped up the marble path. She even 
felt sorry for poor, cruel, heartless 
Namaan! She even wished there were 
something she could do to cheer his 
chilled heart as he faced a wretched 
life, worse than a thousand deaths. 

Do for Namaan? The phrase seemed 
to echo through her whole being. Sud- 
denly her heart sank, all but stopped its 
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beating. She stood stock still on the 
lowest step of the gleaming marble 
terrace. The sunset reddened the earth. 
Its last rays seemed to envelope her, 
enclosing her even as these heathern 
Syrians surrounded her on all sides, 
beating in upon her till she felt her 
breath was almost smothered by the 
hated sun-god worshippers, bending their 
knee to Moloch and Baal, leaving only 
her to keep the Law and uphold Jehovah 
in their midst. 

O, she could not do it! Why had God 
deprived her of her only comforter in 
her greatest hour of need ? If only 
Isaac were here she felt she could do 
anything for Him — but to put him 
from her forever with her own hand 
was beyond her utmost strength. She 
sank down by the way almost uncon- 
scious in agony, as her very soul was 
rent asunder between her duty to her 
God and love of her betrothed. 

“O, God! My Right Hand and my 
Strength! Forgive my grevious sin, 
How unworthy of Thy great mercy am 
I,” she moaned. 


Each lagging step took her further and 
further from love and happiness — from 
Isaac and Samaria beyond the Jordan. 
Her anklets tinkled plaintively as her 
bare feet halted for one last moment 
on the crest of the terrace. For one 
lingering second she watched her agon- 
izing mistress cast prostrate and half 
senseless with grief in the dampness of 
the lowering Syrian darkness. Her slow 
footsteps dragged noiselessly across the 
polished iciness of the floor. 

Chilled Hebrew fingers rested like 
healing on the burning Syrian brow. 
“Mistress of my heart!” seemed to float 
from the very stillness of the night itself, 
“Hear thine humble hand maiden! As 
thou livest, there is balm for thy grief 
and end to thy sorrow! Elisha, the 
priest of my fathers and Man Of God 
who dwelleth in the land of Samaria, 
raises even the dead! Would God my 
lord were with the prophet that is in 
Samaria! For he would recover him of 
his leprosy.” 

And one went in and told it to 
Namaan, that thus and thus saith the 
little maid that is from the land of 
Samaria! 


Life in Silhouettes 

A lop-eared rabbit on the wall 
Beside the bed. 

The shadow of a mounting kite 
Upon the grass. 

Two phantoms slowly strolling 
Into the night. 
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The Garden of Yesterday 

By Lillian Shearouse, ’29 



Who left this gate ajar ? How many years 
Has it been standing thus on rusty hinge , 

With broken latch and palings half decayed? 

Who was the last to tvalk between the fringe 
Of lilac blooms , and down the crooked path 
Between whose crumbling brick 
The moss grows thick? 

Bright meadow-weed crowds close along its borders now , 

But I remember how 

The violet bushes grew in even rows 

Along each side ; I see them bloom again — 

Red roses here , and there a star-flowered vine. 

Here are the shells and curious rocks that lined 
A plot of red verbena; there wistaria climbed , 

And next a yellow rose, japonica , 

Blue asters , zinnias, and a clump of fern 
Deep in the shade 

Here canna flared, and blood-red salvia; 

There where the walk turns toward the western gate. 

She planted myrtle and azalea. 

And there white roses clung upon a frame 
Of painted wood. 

And yonder stood 

An old pomgranate tree, and orange bush — 

Now in the hush 

Of this far-distant evening / stand. 

And wonder where those flowers are , 

And if they faded like the gentle hand 
That cared for them, and faded like the eyes 
Of her whose chief delight was seeing them there. 

I might go on and open that old door. 

And see her stand, ghostlike, still guardian of 
The place she loved. 

But here I stop, — here where the garden was. 

And as the dusk moves as it often moved. 

Long since , up from the deep bay-scented wood. 

Up from behind the tall magnolia tree , — 

Turn and go on, — live , wondering where she 
And all her flowers are. 

And leave the gate ajar. 
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Apron Strings 


ON, here's your 
h a n d k e r chief," 

Mrs. Wiley called 

J £ rom U pst a j rs ag 

Robert hurled himself down 
the steps with all the aban- 
don his thick soled oxfords 
would allow. The heavy 
black brows came together 
in a frown of impatience 
over the clear blue eyes of 
the young man. He did not 
turn and take the steps two 
at a time as he could have 
easily with his gangling 
height. His mother bust- 
ling importantly toward 
him eased her matronly self 
slowly down to the landing 
where he awaited her. 

“Aw, mom," Robert pro- 
tested as she pushed the blue handker- 
chief into the breast pocket of his coat 
and flared it out with her stubby fingers. 
He rushed off as she plucked a hair from 
his collar and moved her hands to 
straighten his tie. 

Her high-pitched voice caressed him 
as he reached the front door, “Don't get 
run over, now!" 

Robert had flung open the door, bolted 
down the front walk and hurled himself 
over the little iron gateway before she 
had managed to arrive at the front door. 

“And, son, — " she began, but he was 
out of the range of her voice. There 
was a smile of proud possession on her 
face as her neighbor glanced up from 
her work in the garden across the street 
and looked at the young man. 

Despite her bulky form her walk was 
the epitome of dignified pride and con- 
sciousness of the eyes of her neighbor 
upon her as she went across the wide 
porch and made the pretense of pulling 
weeds out of the flower box, that marked 
the end of the porch, as she watched 
Robert stride around the corner. 

She made her way slowly and puffingly 


up the wide stairway down 
which came the thump, 
thump of an iron being 
w e i 1 d e d energetically by 
Harriet, the daughter of the 
house, who had been house- 
keeper since she was eight- 
teen, Robert’s age, two years 
now since her mother had 
grown so corpulent that the 
household tasks tired her 
easily. 

“Harriet," Mrs. Wiley 
called to her as soon as her 
breath ceased coming in 
gasps, “Don't let me forget 
to 'phone Mi. Schaeffer 
about Robert's suit, and I 
must 'phone Mrs. Harper 
right now and accept his 
invitation to her dinner." 

“Mother,” came the clear contralto 
voice of the girl, “you're wearing your- 
self out with tending to Robert. What 
time was it when you gave up those 
horrible accounts of his and went to 
bed last night? Perhaps if he had to 
do something once in a while, he'd be 
better satisfied than he is." 

Another door opened into the hall; 
Mr. Wiley looked over his rimless 
spectacles at his wife and spoke hesi- 
tantly as he rustled his newspaper. 
“Mama, the boy is absolutely helpless. 
Let's get him a job. It'll be the making 
of him." He pleaded apologetically hop- 
ing that the effect of his suggestion 
would not be the same as it had always 
been. 

But Mrs. Wiley sat down in the chair 
by the telephone and began to weep 
softly as she whimpered, “He's all I 
have. I can’t let him go out into the 
hard world yet. I must take care of 
him; he is so young. As soon as he 
does start making money, he'll marry 
and leave me. He needs me; he says 
he does." Mr. Wiley let his newspaper 
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fall to the floor and fumbled through his 
pockets for his handkerchief. Harriet 
patted her on her heavy shoulders and 
daubed at the tears that came from be- 
tween the fingers that were held over 
her mother’s broad face. 

“Now, now,” soothed Mr. Wiley, 
“That’s all right.” 

“But, father, Robert can’t go on this 
way al — ” Harriet protested but Mr. 
Wiley interrupted her with “Sh, sister; 
it’s all right” as he motioned her away 
and helped his wife to the top of the 
stairs. 

No sooner had the first step creaked 
with its accustomed weight than the 
front door bell began to ring insistently. 
Above the noise of the bell came the 
sing song chant, “Wes-tern U-ni-on.” 

Mr. Wiley hastened down the steps to 
the door. He received the yellow en- 
velope from Mrs. Trent’s little boy with 
the toothless grin and then mounted the 
stairs as quickly as he could. Mrs. 
Wiley sat on the top step impatiently 
holding out her hand for the envelope. 
Harriet stood in the hall back of her 
putting fresh linen cuffs on her black 
street dress with nervous fingers. Mr. 
Wiley stood protectingly near his wife 
who fumbled with the flap of the en- 
velope with her clumsy hands. Finally 
she got it open. 

“Alice is ill, she wants me, I must go 
to her. What shall I do?” In her 
desperate grief, her eyes sought not 
those of her husband hovering near her 
but those of her daughter waiting in 
the background. 

“Mother, come on to your room; we’ll 
get your things ready. Father, wire 
Aunt Alice that mother is coming on the 
next train, and do find out when the 
next train does leave.” Harriet took her 
mother by the arm and ushered her 
down the hall as Mr. Wiley took up the 
receiver of the telephone. 

The next morning Robert did not 
awake to the sound of hot water running 
into a bath for him, nor did he find his 
clean shirt waiting for him on the chair 


by his bedside. He did not even feel 
the two crisp dollar bills he usually 
found in his pockets in the mornings. 

Before he finished dressing, while he 
was pulling savagely at his fore-in-hand, 
his sister’s voice came up to him with 
the aroma of frying ham, the odor of 
hot grease, and the pleasant smell of 
hot bread as she opened the door leading 
into the dining room and called to him, 
“Robert, hurry and come on down while 
everything’s hot.” 

He thought, as he leisurely ran the 
military brushes over his black hair: 
Everything had always been hot even 
if he did take his time. What had come 
over Harriet anyway? He was up a 
whole half hour earlier than yesterday. 

As he drank his luke warm coffee in 
rebellious gulps, Harriet stacked the 
dirty cups, bowls, and plates on her 
tray. Never before had he been treated 
this way. 

“Sis, didn’t Mom leave any money for 
me?” he asked her sullenly. 

“Yes, she did. But all you do with 
it is to eat sundaes and loaf around 
Patillo’s Ice Cream Parlor,” Harriet 
accused him as she swung open the door 
and carried the tray to the kitchen. 

When she appeared with the empty 
tray, he answered her in an injured tone 
of defense, “Well, she won’t let me get 
a job like the other fellows, and I can’t 
stick around here all the time.” 

“You don’t seem to want to do any- 
thing else but drift along with mother 
to take care of you all your life. Have 
you ever thought that she will not be 
here always, not even as long as you?” 
This time her thrust reached the heart 
of the boy and turned in an old wound. 

Anger mingled with desperation was 
in his voice as he replied, “Everytime I 
mention anything else, Mom carries on 
so that I haven’t the heart to go against 
her. Sis, I’ve got a good mother. I 
hate to hurt her, but — ” 

He did not finish, for he knew his 
sister understood. There was complete 
silence in the sunny dining room as 
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Harriet sat down across the table from 
him, and he strummed noiselessly on the 
white tablecloth. He gazed out of the 
white curtained window with a sulky 
frown on his face. Just as though the 
breeze, which suddenly lifted the cur* 
tains, had blown the furrows out of his 
forehead, the frown disappeared, and 
there was the light of hope in his bright 
eyes. 

“Be a sport, sis, and help me get off 
while mother’s with Aunt Alice. Bill 
wrote me just the other day that he 
could get me a place in the Carlton 
Manufacturing Company in Atlanta, and 
I could take courses at Tech, but mother 
won’t listen to it. And somehow I can’t 
go against her will when she cries so.” 

“You’ll be going against her will, 
Robert, anyway,” she reminded him. 

“Yes, but she isn’t here. It’s so much 
easier now. Can’t you get Dad to ad* 
vance me enough money to go?” 

“Yes, but what about mother when she 
comes back and finds you gone ? ” Harriet 
objected. 

“You can make it up with her for me, 
can’t you, sis?” 

She felt she could not resist the 
miserable pleading of his voice, but she 
was not through raising objections yet. 
“I suppose so, but Robert, how do you 
know you can hold down a job. You 
never have.” 

“Just give me a chance,” was his 
tense answer. 

“Father and I were talking about you 
last night after mother left. He had 
an idea you’d want to do this. He and 
I decided that he must not give you the 
money to go away till you have proved 
by working here a while that you can 
take care of yourself. There must not 
be a failure in the Wiley family, Robert.” 

“But, sis, — ” started Robert. 

Harriet interrupted him and went on, 
“Mother will stay at least three weeks. 
Father said that he’d give you all the 
money you need to make a start if you’ll 
get a job here and make a little yourself. 
He seriously doubts that you can do 
anything.” Harriet remembered she had 


a conscience and blushed as she gave 
the last sentence. But she did not regret 
her prevarication when he arose and 
said in a perfectly steady voice “Well, 
we’ll see about that.” 

He did not hurdle himself over the 
porch steps as was his habit when his 
mother watched him from the door, but 
he touched every step as he descended 
slowly. He did not stride nor saunter 
off but his walk had the steady gait and 
erect posture of a soldier marching off 
to right some great wrong. 

The first place he stopped was 
Graham’s General Merchandise. Mr. 
Graham met his request with a curt 
refusal, “There are no vacancies.” 

“Isn’t Abner leaving for college next 
week, Mr. Graham?” Robert asked in 
surprise. 

“Yes, but er-er-er we’ve got to cut 
expenses.” He finished with a smile of 
triumph. 

As Robert reached the street, he dis- 
tinctly heard Carl Harris’ booming laugh, 
“And they say he can’t even tie his own 
tie.” 

His success was no better at all the 
other business places of Winston. Even 
Pattillo whom he had given such excel- 
lent patronage did not want him there 
as an employee though he had been 
welcome enough to hang around there 
all day and consume sundaes. 

Two weeks, day after day, he met the 
same reply, “No, we cannot use your 
services.” Did he imagine it or was 
there really ironical emphasis on the 
word “services”? 

Monday morning he set out to take 
advantage of his last opportunity. At 
the breakfast table, not over luke warm 
coffee, for he had not had any but hot 
coffee for two weeks, they had read Mrs. 
Wiley’s letter saying that she would be 
home Friday morning. Four more days. 
What good would four days be when he 
had searched in vain for fourteen? The 
drooping corners of his wide mouth spoke 
of his self contempt. Even the places 
which he knew were vacant had been 
refused him. And why? Every day he 
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got his answer in one way or another. 
Today, as he left Patterson’s Feed Store, 
he heard the hoarse whisper, “We don’t 
want to connect up with any apron 
strings, do we?” 

He was through. What was the use? 
The odds were against him in the whole 
town. “Maybe I am the helpless baby 
they take me for” he mumbled dejectedly 
as he left Main street and walked aim- 
lessly out toward the edge of the town. 

Perhaps Harriet would yield and make 
his father help him anyway, he thought. 
But, no, Harriet would not; he knew 
she would not. 

He was turning about to return home 
when a calliope attracted his attention 
to a vacant lot on his right. There a 
circus was in all the confusion of setting 
up its tents amid cages of animals and 
scores of juvenile spectators. As he 
drew nearer he saw several of the boys 
watering the elephants with self-con- 
scious importance. “Is there anything 
I can do?” he surprised himself by ask- 
ing the tall man who was directing the 
men driving down the stakes of the tent. 

“Ummmmmmm,” the man thought 
aloud, “Got enough manual labor, got 
enough boys to water the animals.” He 
called to a man putting up the small 
tents at the side of the large one, “Jim, 
who’s that of your crew you said was 
sick?” 

“Greene, our side show speiler’s got 
the flu. We better get somebody” he 
called back to him. 

Robert smiled and eagerly assured the 
man, “I can do that. I’ve been going to 
football games all my life. Let me try 
a hand at speiling.” 

Perhaps there were apron strings 
which held him, perhaps there were ties 
he couldn’t tie, but for three days the 
din of the circus crowds and the popcorn 
and balloon venders was eclipsed by the 
never ending chant heralding “the great 
sword swallower — never less than three a 
day” or “the mammoth human, the con- 
solation of the fat and thin alike.” 

He left Winston Thursday night after 
the circus had moved on to Sheridan that 


afternoon. He had pumped the arm of 
his father up and down and thanked him 
huskily, “Dad, I appreciate this. You 
know how much it means to me.” He 
had hastily kissed his sister’s upturned 
face as he bent to grab his valise and 
he had assured her smilingly, “You can 
fix it up with mom, sis. I know you 
can, now that it’s all done.” And he 
was gone. 

* * * 

“It’s good to have you back, Mamie. 
It’s good all around with Alice so well 
that you could come home. Harriet’s 
fixed a regular Sunday dinner for you,” 
Mr. Wiley rambled on hurriedly and 
unnaturally as he led his wife into the 
dining room where Harriet greeted her. 

“All right. The prodigal’s returned; 
let’s feast,” began Mr. Wiley in a nervous 
attempt at humor, but Mrs. Wiley inter- 
rupted him. 

“Why isn’t Robert here to meet me? 
Didn’t he know I was coming tonight? 
We must wait on him. Have you taken 
good care of my boy while I was away?” 
she ended smiling at the thought of 
seeing him again. 

“But, mother, — ” Harriet began hesi- 
tatingly, then, motioning frantically to 
her father and forming the words “I 
can’t, you tell her” with her whitening 
lips. 

Mr. Wiley pretended to be looking for 
his glasses all around the room, even 
under the table, so great was his nerv- 
ousness, while he said aloud, “Where did 
1 leave them?” 

Mrs. Wiley’s eyes were questioning 
Harriet; she had to go on. She repeated 
mechanically, “Robert has gone to At- 
lanta to work with Bill Clark in the 
Carlton Manufacturing Company.” 

Mrs. Wiley looked from one to the 
other as if pleading for a denial. Mr. 
Wiley still searched for his spectacles. 
Harriet stood poised as if ready to flee 
from a storm without hope of a refuge 
at the end of her flight. And it came. 
Tears streamed down her broad face; 
her eyes were smaller than ever as she 
poured out the hurt of her frustrated 
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desires upon her daughter. “You take 
my boy away from me while I’m gone. 
You take the joy out of my life when 
I am too far away to prevent it. You 
send my boy out into the world with 
no one to take care of him. 0, Charles !” 
She went over to him, and he patted her 
heaving shoulders as she wept in his 
arms. 

“The boy’ll take care of himself, don’t 
worry about that.” 

“But he’s so far away and I can’t do 
anything for him” came her stifled voice 
from his shoulder. 

“Now, now,” was all Mr. Wiley could 
say as he looked over his wife’s shoulder 
and saw the face of his daughter so 
white and lifeless. 


Mrs. Wiley also turned upon her again, 
“Oh, my boy, I shall never forgive you 
for taking him away from me.” She 
could not control her sobs as her husband 
went with her out of the room where 
Harriet sat on just as they had left her. 

She could see nothing, she could think 
nothing, she could only hear ahead of 
her innumerable shrill accusing “You 
took my boy away” filling her days from 
morning till night when they would 
defile her dreams. 

And Robert had smiled as he said, 
“You can fix it all right, sis, now that 
it’s all done.” She turned out the light 
and went slowly up the stairs. 


Professor Emeritus 

By Mary Eunice Sapp, '27 

/ meet him strolling idly 

Through buildings old and gray; 
His withered hands are empty 
Of the books of yesterday . 

/ speak to him in passing; 

He speaks not to me. 

His mind is filled with thoughts 
Of days that used to be. 

I go on to a lecture 

Hastening , out of breath; 

He slowly wanders on 
To recompensing death. 
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These Women 

By MARGARET CHAPMAN, ’28 


'l U /l E MAY be creatures of many 
complexes, we may be in pos- 
session of nine-tenths of the 
temperament of the world, 
(leaving the other tenth for masculine 
artists and teachers), and we may be 
difficult for the male to understand, but 
me must admit that we, meaning women 
of course, do a lot of type acting. There 
are some situations to which we respond 
like puppetts, save for the fact that our 
response is based upon the type of per- 
son we are rather than the length of a 
string. 

Take yellow, for instance. There is 
a color that will inevitably arouse feel- 
ings of warmth and cheer in the heart 
of any girl or woman whose hair is 
black. The blonde, the natural blonde 
whose hair ranges from sand to some 
non-descript brown, will connect the color 
yellow with witches and all things evil. 
Just exactly yellow’s position in the 
aristocracy of colors I cannot distinguish, 
for my opinion is biased by my non- 
descript hair. The difference of opinion 
is based on a woman’s knowledge of 
what looks good on her, with her eyes, 
with her complexion, with her hair. If 
there could be found anywhere in the 
world a woman who had never looked 
in the mirror to see how the golden 
gown of a friend would look on her, or 
who had not heard some well-meaning 
friend say, “Take off that yellow dress! 
You look like a ghost!” there might be 
some chance to get a wholly unprejudiced 
opinion. But as long as there are 
mirrors and admirers, women will loathe 
and love colors (we always feel rather 
strongly on the color question) alto- 
gether according to the way they flatter 
or detract from their individual beauty. 

As for the love of pink so prevalent 
among Titian haired women I make no 
attempt to explain the exception to the 
rule. The fact that it is most unbecom- 
ing to them seems to make no difference, 
in the world, and they continue to have 
a passion for pink in spite of the pleas 
of friends. It may be attributed to the| 


natural perversity of the red-head. 

“Isn’t this a grand picture!” (with 
accent on the grand). “How terrible! 
It is the worst picture I have ever seen. 
How could any photographer take a 
picture like that?” Such comments of 
two women in the same group picture 
would lead one to believe that they were 
departing from type action this time. 
Far from it! If there is one thing to 
which women respond more typically 
than any other it is the results of a 
photographers efforts at truth. The 
picture itself has nothing to do with 
a woman’s comment, that is, the picture 
as a whole. If the minute spot, which 
is the head of the observer, sticking 
above the crack between the shoulders 
of two friends, is clear and the eyes 
are open, the picture is excellent, regard- 
less of the fact that all the people on 
the ends are out of focus, and most of 
the picture is blurred. If that tiny spot 
were the blurred point and all the rest 
were clear and perfect from a photo- 
graphic point of view the picture would 
be inexcusable. It is not that women 
have such a selfish attitude about pic- 
tures, it is simply that they do not see 
anything but themselves in them for the 
first ten glances. Eventually it may 
dawn upon a few very observing women 
that the picture has other subjects, but 
the average woman can focus on only 
one point in the case of photographs. 

And as for children! Women uni- 
versally agree that their own children 
are the best in the world, or at least 
the cleverest, that their little brothers 
and sisters are the sweetest but also 
the most gifted at getting in the way, 
and that the children next door (in case 
there are some) are the worst. 

Another point on which all women, 
agree is the question of their own un- 
usual personalities. Has there ever been 
a woman since the days of Eve herself 
'who has not been guilty of saying, half 
jas if she resented it but easily betraying 
iher self-satisfaction, “You see, I’m not 
Jlike other people!” 
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Among the Flowers 

By Fairkid Monsalvatce, ’27 

The old gardener, though lonely , is waiting still 
In his chair ’ neath the summer sun 
Heeding not the call of a selfish will 
But as if trying the voice to shun; 

Sits serene in his garden bare 
Awaiting the flowers he planted there. 

Perchance , when his flowers have bloomed 
His watch at length is o 9 er 
IIe 9 ll find his very life perfumed 
Each bud a treasure store — 
iVor gain nor strife can touch him then 
Who cherished the beauty within his ken. 


I 
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Sam and the Spirits 

By MARY MARSH, ’27 


LTHOUGH it was a warm spring 
night, the windows in the shack 
were all down and the shutters 
were latched tight. A log 
glowed in the wide open fireplace painted 
white with clay from the creek bank. 
Rusty flat irons were heating in the wood 
ashes between the black iron fire-dogs, 
known in higher circles as andirons. 
There was the fragrant smell of cedar 
as Lou rubbed her iron on some of the 
dark twigs before plying it to the stiffly 
starched linen she was “doing up.” Aunt 
Cindy, wrinkled and brown, sat in the 
chimney corner and puffed away at her 
clay pipe. The gray smoke mingled with 
the gray fringe of hair that peeped from 
beneath the edge of her snowy head-rag. 
Two little pickaninnies, almost smothered 
under gay patchwork quilts, in spite of 
the warmth, quarrelled and bickered in 
the high bed in the corner. Joe, Lou’s 
husband, a big black negro in faded blue 
overalls, strummed on a battered guitar. 
He sat in the rickety cane bottom chair 
propped against the wall and brought 
forth lazy melody from the strings. Lou 
at her work sang fervently and in a 
wonderfully melodious voice, 

“Swing low, sweet chariot, coming 
fer to carry me home.” 

And the chords from the guitar harmon- 
ized perfectly. But at an extra loud 
squall from one of the little darkies, 
Lou turned suddenly and furiously, “If 
you devilish black chilluns don* go ter 
sleep I’s gwine th’o dese hot ahons at 
you. Don’t make anudder sound.” Then 
she resumed her work and song, while 
Aunt Cindy sat serenely in her corner 
puffing peacefully on her pipe. 

Soon there came a sound of scraping 
feet at the door steps which led directly 
into the room from out-of-doors. The 
chain latch on the door rattled. They 
were all still. 

“Dat you, Sam?” Joe called. 


“Sho hits me,” and Joe let a short 
black shiny-skinned negro in. His broad 
grin exposed gleaming white teeth with 
abundant decoration of gold. “Think I 
wuz a haint?” 

“Neber heard er haint make dat much 
fuss about cornin’ in. Dey don’ makes 
fuss.” 

“Aw you makes me ti’ed,” Sam scoffed, 
“All time talkin’ *bout haints. Cos’ dey 
don* make no fuss when dey ain’t no 
sich thing.” 

“De Lawd he’p dese niggers,” prayed 
Aunt Cindy from her corner, “Whut is 
dey cornin’ to when dey don’ b’lieves in 
spirits?” 

“Aw, Granny,” said Lou indifferently, 
rythmically swinging her iron to and 
fro* “You ought ter know better *n ter 
pay no min’ ter Sam. You know he’s 
jes’ talking.” 

“Maybe Ah’s talkin’ but Ah’s tellin’ 
de trufe, Lou. You know dey ain’t no 
sich things sho nuff.” Turning to Joe 
he continued earnestly, “Tell me dis, hab 
you eber seen ayrn?” 

“Why sho, Sam,” Joe answered, “Ah’se 
seen many a ghost come back. Maybe 
you ain’t yit but you will sometime.” 

“Yeah, and Sam sho ought ter be 
shame o’ hi’self not ’specting the spirits 
ob de daid.” Aunt Cindy moaned over 
the notions in Sam’s head. “Bad 
enough,” she continued, “Going off up 
Norf and gittin so foolish *bout de 
clothes you wears but here you come 
back talkin’ ’bout dey ain’t no haints. 
De Lawd he’p you niggers wid dese new- 
fangled notions.” 

Lou broke off her song long enough 
to voice her contempt for Sam’s views 
again, but Sam was insistent. He was 
one of the kind who tell things so con- 
vincingly that they convince themselves. 

“Why ef dey wuz haints, Joe dey sho 
oughter be after me all de time. Ah 
reckon ah done *bout ez much meaness 
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ez anybody. Once up in Detroit Ah got 
so mad wid er nigger, Ah hung 'im wid 
a ’lectric light cord.” 

“Aw bull, Sam,” Joe snorted and con- 
tinued to strum his guitar. 

“It’s de trufe, Joe,” Sam declared, 
“And den when de cops come Ah shot 
down two of 'em end slipped out de 
back do'.” 

“Lawd he’p yo’ lying tongue, Sam,” 
Aunt Cindy mumbled. 

“Talk, talk, talkin’ Sam. Dat’s whut 
you oughter be called,” said Lou. 

“Aw yo’ all don’ b’lieve nuthin’, Ah 
reckon you don’ b’lieve Ah cut dat 
woman's th’oat Ah tol’ you ’bout up in 
Cleveland.” 

“Aw shet up sich lies, Sam.” 

“Joe, you know dem aint lies, an’ 
’sides dat dere wuz er man in Harlem 
whut took my money in a skin game 
an’ Ah carved him up neat. Ah reckon 
Ah’s done ’bout ez much meaness ez de 
nex’ un an’ Ah aint never been troubled 
wid no haints.” 

“Sam, dem’s lies an’ you knows it,” 
Joe spoke contemptuously. “De haints 
ought ter git you fer sich black lieing. 
I’se gwine down de ally.” He swung 
his guitar over his shoulder and strode 
out leaving Sam with the women. 

Sam continued to boast of his bravery. 
“Why Ah’d go th’u any grave yard any 
night. Ah’d sleep dar all night. Y’all 
makes me ti’ed bein’ so skird of nuthin’. 
Ef dey is any haints Ah wish Ah could 
see ’em.” 

He got up to go. Lou was folding up 
the last gleaming white linen napkin. 
“Well, Ah want ter see yer when you 
do, Sam.” She looked toward the corner 
where the little darkies were sitting 
straight up in bed wide-eyed. “Look at 
dem devilish chillun. Ah’se glad you’re 
goin*, Sam, so dem little black rascals’ll 
go to sleep. Sittin' dere pop-eyed listen- 
in’ to yo’ lies.” 

“Yeah, dey listen to Sam dey’ll know 
sompin’ and not be b’lievin’ in dese here 
haints whut aint. Ah’d like to meet er 
army of ’em.” And with that he left 
the house. 


“Lawd God, hab mercy on dat nigger, 
Sam,” Aunt Cindy moaned. “Talkin 
’bout dey aint no haints. Mought ez 
well say dey aint no luck in rabbit foots.” 

“Aw, Granny,” Lou answered. “Ah 
done tol' you Sam’s jes’ ez sked ez any 
other nigger of a spirit. You chilluns 
git under dat kivver.” And she began 
putting away her irons and board. 

Sam walked down the narrow crooked 
little street which lead between the rows 
of shacks. From inside came sounds of 
music and laughter, but outside every- 
thing was quiet. It is always so after 
dark in a negro settlement, but it was 
unusually quiet on this night. Sam 
whistled a big gay tune and walked with 
a heavy confident step. He had come 
to an ally which crossed a wider street. 
A few feet from the corner he stopped 
terrified, turned and ran. 

Lou and Aunt Cindy were sitting quiet 
and still gazing into the fire. “Whu’ 
sat, Ma?” one of the pickaninnies called 
out. 

“Lawd, aint you chillun sleep yet? 
Git under dat kivver.” 

But just then the sound of rather rapid 
foot steps were heard outside. As Lou 
raised the latch to peep out the door, 
Sam burst through almost knocking her 
down. He closed the door carefully be- 
hind him, then in a shaken state he threw 
himself on his knees in the center of the 
room and raised his arms toward heaven. 
The women were speechless. The pick- 
aninnies sat straight up in bed clutching 
the cover and staring wildly. Sam’s 

black face was ashen. His voice 
trembled. 

“Oh Lawd Jesus, Oh God in hebben, 
take mercy on dis po’ sinnin’ nigger.” 
He prayed loud and fervently but in- 
coherently. “Lawd Jesus, you knows 
Sam aint nebber done no harm. Ah 

reckon he been good ez de nex’ un. Oh 
Lawd Jesus, don’t let ’em in de do’. An' 
Lawd God fergive dis po’ nigger for dem 
lies. You knows dey wuz lies. You 

know Sam aint kilt nobody. Oh Gawd 

keep dem spirits out ob dat do’.” 

And then the door opened. Sam let 
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out an unearthly yell, but it was only 
Joe. “Shut you big mouth, fool, dey’ll 
be in here if you don’.” 

“Lawd God, Joe, is you seen ’em, too? 
Dey’s out after everybody.” 

“Dey’s out after everybody dey’s got 
somp’n on,” Joe answered. 

“Den dey’s after me T>out dem lies. 
Oh Jesus,” and he burst into another 
fervent prayer. 

“Look here, Sam,” asked Joe aston- 
ished. “Whut’s ailin’ you nigger? How 
come you so sked? Anybody whut aint 
sked ub haints.” 

“Oooo” groaned Sam, “Dat wuz ’fo’ 
Ah seed ’em.” 

“ Where ’d you see ’em?” 

“Up de ally.” 

“Dey’s gonna come by dis way in a 
minute.” 

“Oh, Lawd Jesus,” Sam cried earnestly, 
“Don’t let ’em in. Don’t let dem haints 
git Sara.” 


“Haint?” asked Joe surprised, “Haints? 
Well fo’ Gawd, Sam, fer anybody whut 
ain’t sked o’ real spirits to git sked out 
o’ dey wits by de white caps?” 

“De white caps, Joe?” 

“Yeah, de white caps. De Kloo Klux 
is paradin’.” 

The pickaninnies tittered in the corner. 
Aunt Cindy took her pipe from her 
mouth to give a cackly chuckle. Lou 
rocked with laughter and slapped her 
thighs. Joe was disdainful. 

“Naw, you ain’t sked o’ saints, Sam,” 
he taunted. Sam was for once speech- 
less. But above their laughing came the 
sound of marching feet. The pickanin- 
nies ducked under the cover. 

“Here dey comes.” 

They were all silent and wide-eyed 
peeping out the crack in the shutter as 
the line of white robed figures marched 
silently through the narrow rugged 
street. 


The World 

By Mary Eunice Sapp, ’27 

The world is a ruthless master 
Enslaving man with unbreakable chains 
Exacting from him a life time of labor 
Taking his best 
Giving nothing in return , 

Altvays making faster the confining chains — 
The chains that are life itself . 
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Time — Late Thursday after- 
noon. 

Place — City park. 

Characters: 

Man, approximately 
twenty-five years of age. 

Girl, approximately twenty 
years of age. 

Lena, a substitute nurse. 

Patricia Easterling, age 
nine. 

John Parke Easterling, Jr., 
age eight. 

Setting — A conventional city park — a 
profusion of shrubbery, a bench placed 
at left rear, entrances from right and 
left. 

(Lena discovered sitting on the park 
bench reading “Gwendolyn de Vander- 
line” or “Married But Once.” John 
Parke is playing nearby. Patricia is 
weaving a garland of flowers.) 
Patricia (looking up): Tell us a story, 
Lena, — a fairy story about a princess. 
John, Jr.: No, she’s going to tell us one 
about a fireman. 

Patricia: She isn’t either. 

John, Jr.: She is (raising voice), aren’t 
you, Lena? 

Lena: No, I’m not a-going to tell any- 
body anything, and you two may just 
as well quit a-devilin’ me. 

Patricia: Ella Kate always tells us a 
story about a princess when she brings 
us to the park. 

Lena: Well, she ain’t here this after- 
noon to put any foolish notions about 
princesses and such like into your 
head, so you can just go on back to 
your play. 

John, Jr.: You’re a mean nurse, Lena. 
I hate you. 

Patricia: Hush, John Parke, don’t say 
that. It isn’t nice. Ella Kate will be 
back soon, won’t she, Lena? 

Lena: The sooner the better, I’m a- 
thinkin’. I’m a plain laundress, I am, 
and wasn’t cut out for no nurse-maid. 
Patricia : We can play the story Ella Kate 


told us yesterday, John 
Parke. I’ll be the princess, 
and you can be the prince. 
John, Jr.: No I’m not either. 
I’m going to be a fireman, 
and you can be a little baby 
burning up. 

Patricia (indignantly): I’m 
a princess, I say. You’re 
a prince. 

John, Jr.: No! 

Patricia : Yes! “Prince, 
draw near and kiss my 

hand.” 

John, Jr.: No! No! Lena, make her — 
I don’t want to be a prince; I want to 
be a fireman. (He begins crying). 

Patricia (shrieking): Lena, I guess he 
is a prince. I guess, — I guess (runs 
to Lena and pulls her up from her 
seat) Lena, make him be a prince. 

Lena (hastily laying aside her book): 
For the land’s sake, Miss Patsy. You 
children go away and leave me alone. 
If Ella Kate doesn’t come soon and 
take you all off my hands, I just know 
that I’ll go crazy. Honest, if every 
day was Thursday . . . Here Mr. John, 
quit crying like that. Miss Patsy will 
be a burning child, won’t you, Miss 
Patsy? (Coaxingly). 

Patricia (sobbing): No — no — o — Oh — A 
princess can’t be saved by a fireman. 
I’ve got to have a prince. 

Lena: Look yonder . . . Who do I see! 
The peanut man. Mr. John, do you 
want some peanuts to feed the 
squirrels with ? 

John, Jr. (weakly): I want to be . . . 
(getting up) I don’t see the peanut 
man. 

Lena: Way over yonder near the foun- 
tain. 

John, Jr. (yelling at the man): Hey, 
Mr. Peanut Man . . . (Runs off stage 
followed by Lena and Patricia the 
latter wearing the garland on her 
head.) 


Thursday Afternoon 

By MARY EUNICE SAPP, ^7 
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Enter Man dressed in current mode 
and Girl wearing cheap imitations of 
the “Latest” in shoes, hat, and dress. 
Three huge imitation diamonds sparkle 
on her left hand. In her right hand, 
she holds her hat from which water 
is dripping. 

Girl: Poor little hat! I’m afraid it is 
ruined . . . although it cost only a 
trifle, a mere one hundred and twenty 
dollars. 

Man: I’m awfully sorry about the hat, 
but if you hadn’t dropped it in the 
fountain, and I hadn’t fished it out, 
we might never have become ac- 
quainted . . . and I’ve been watching 
you here in the park ever since I’ve 
been in this city. Every Thursday 
afternoon for the last four weeks . . . 

Girl (interrupting quickly): Thursday 
afternoon . . . Ah, yes, I always break 
all of my social engagements and come 
for a stroll in the park. Of course, it 
is dreadful hard to get away. This 
afternoon I had invitations to six teas, 
four bridge parties, two matinee par- 
ties, the tennis tournament, the yacht 
race, and the reception in honor of 
the President of the Kalamazoo Islands. 

Man: Is that so! Now as I was say- 
ing, — for four long weeks ever since 
I came here from Newport with the 
Van Schuylers. . . . 

Girl: Newport. . . . Isn’t it delightful! 
I am planning to visit friends there 
just as soon as (caressingly) Marie, 
Florice, Suzanne, Phyllis and my seven 
other maids can pack my trunks .... 
(hesitantly). Will you be in Newport 
anymore this season? 

Man: Well, I don’t know. ... It de- 
pends upon what the Van Schuylers 
decide. 

Girl (delightedly): Oh, are you staying 
with them. . . . Such delightful 

people. . . . Frequent guests at our 
house. 

Man (suggestively): Maybe I could 
manage to get off some week-end. 

Girl: How delightful! Let me know 
when you’re coming and I’ll save you 
a date. I’m usually dated up for 


months ahead, so you must wire me 
at least four weeks before you come. 

Man: I’m afraid I haven’t a chance, 
then. But say, how about us running 
down to Coney Island next Thursday 
afternoon. 

Girl (eagerly): Gee, that would be . . . 
(checks herself) How delightful. Of 
course, it is very “low tone,” but none 
of my friends will see me there. 
Really, I shall be charmed to accom- 
pany you. 

Man: Where do ah-h-h-h you . . . live, 
Miss — Miss — 

Girl (pronouncing names lovingly and 
distinctly): My name is Elaine 

Katherine Barnais, and I am at present 
staying with Mrs. J. P. Easterling on 
Park Drive. Mrs. Easterling is a very 
dear friend of mine. Our friends, the 
Van Schuylers, live just two blocks 
from us. 

Man (tenderly): Elaine Katherine, you 
.... live on Park Drive? (Staring 
off sadly into space) 

Girl: Indeed, yes. I have never lived 
anywhere else in this city. 

Man (suggestively) : There are lots of 
places just as good as Park Drive. 

Girl (as if the fact was beneath her 
consideration): Are there? 

Man: Why yes, The Village Green 
suburb .... but of course you wouldn’t 
live there. (Bitterly) 

Girl: How silly! Neither would you. 
Imagine a man who spends his sum- 
mers at Newport living in such a 
place! 

Man: But see here, you don’t under- 
stand. . . . 

(Cries of Patricia and John, Jr., heard 
off stage with admonishing Hush 
Hushes from Lena.) 

Girl (looking excitedly in direction of 
(Cries of Patricia and John, Jr., heard 
chief! — the one the Duchess gave me. 
I have lost it! I must go get it 
immediately. (Gets up and swiftly 
starts leaving.) 

Man (following her): Sure, but. . . . 
(Enter Patricia, John, Jr., and Lena. 
The two former spy Ella Kate) 
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Patricia: Ella Kate— Ella Kate, I’ve 
lost it. The fishes got it, and Lena 
won’t get it back. 

(Ella Kate looks wildly first at the 
man and then at the children. Escape 
is impossible. Patricia and John, Jr., 
both have caught her by the skirt. 
She sighs deeply, resignedly and turns 
her back on the man to resume her 
duties as nurse-maid.) 

Ella Kate (pressing Patricia to her 
bosom): Darling! Darling! (toneless- 
ly) There, now, don’t cry like that. 
Tell your nurse what you’ve lost. 
(Sobbing continues) 

Lena: Land’s sake. Is that you, Ella 
Kate? I surely am glad you’ve come 
back. I wouldn’t look after these 
two. . . . 

Ella Kate (interrupting sharply): 
What’s the matter with them, Lena? 
John, Jr. (pointing accusingly at Lena): 

Lena won’t get it for Patsy. 

Lena: She went and dropped some kind 
of flower head-gear in the fountain, 
and you’d have thought it was gold 
from the way she hollered. 

Patricia (heartbrokenly) : It was my 


crown, Ella Kate, and Lena won’t get 
it back for me. 

Ella Kate: I’ll go get it for you, sweet, 
and. . . . 

John, Jr. (pointing at the man on the 
bench whom the others had obviously 
forgotten): Maybe the big man could 
get it. 

Ella Kate (becoming conscious again of 
the man who had been gazing aston- 
ishedly on the scene): Oh, are you 
still here? You shouldn’t be. A 
friend of the Van Schuylers should 
not be seen with a nurse-maid. 

Man (interrupting eagerly): I don’t 
care what you. . . . 

Girl: But this isn’t a fairy story. It’s 
only in them that .... (Children 
call her) I must go. Good-bye .... 
forever (softly) (Turning she starts 
walking rapidly away toward right 
and is almost off stage when he calls) 

Man (excitedly): Elaine Katherine . . . 
Ella Kate. . . . Don’t go . . . like 
that .... Next Thursday afternoon 
if you can get off ... . call the Van 
Schuylers, Main 7612, and ask for Jim 
Scruggs. I’m their chauffeur. 


Only 

A piece of clay 
In the hands of God. 

Only 

A man of earth 
In the work of God . 

Only 

A mound of grass 
In a spot of sod . 
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EDITORIAL 


Commencement 

B OMMENCEMENT — To Wesleyan tHis year there is more in the word 
commencement than another large graduation class. It means the 
actual commencement of building Greater Wesleyan. A few years 
ago when one passed the beautiful grounds at Rivoli which were destined to 
he Wesleyans new home, one thought how beautiful, how quiet, and how 
peaceful, and then one dreamed of the far distant future when there was to 
be a great college upon those green fields. Then it seemed as a glorious 
dream, almost too wonderful to be true and thought of in terms of the future. 

But now — when one passes the campus of Rivoli one sees bricks, timber, 
and workmen busy with the actual construction of our dream. It is the be- 
ginning of a new home for the oldest college, where all the old traditions and 
all that is good may be carried and a better and greater Wesleyan may have 
room for development; and keeping up with the progress of the times, retain 
a steady hold upon the name of the best as well as the oldest. 

The old college, with its lofty tower which seems to keep its protective 
eye upon this year’s graduation class, looks down with fondness upon what 
may be its last commencement for the liberal art students. But our dear old 
college need not feel sad. It still has children to care for. It is like a mother 
who sends her older daughter out to college while she keeps the younger with 
her to study music under some great master at home. Thus the liberal art 
daughter is ready for college at Rivoli, hut she leaves her sister, the Con- 
servatory, with mother. 

While dreams are coming true why not dream more wonderful dreams 
of the great college-to-be? If we dream of the greatest of colleges and then 
work to make our dreams come true, there is no reason why this dream could 
not be as real as the other. 

At this time of commencement let us begin to work toward the fulfill- 
ment of all our ideals and hopes in the body and spirit of our Greater 
Wesleyan. 

Commencement, Greater Wesleyan, the oldest and the best — how' well 
those words go together. Everything seems to go by threes and here is an- 
other example: Why not keep them together and keep Wesleyan ever 
growing greater, better, and yes, older? 

— Sarah Additon, *27 
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True Culture 


HE SENIOR of ‘27 is going to begin to live after May 30, when she 
receives her diploma and fearlessly lets go of the guiding hand of her 
Alina Mater and ventures out upon the proverbial path of life lighted 
by the lantern of knowledge, hope and love with which her mother college 
has furnished her. The problem of life to her is how she may keep this 
flame as bright as it is now. 


The true culture, the kind Wesleyan tries earnestly to give everyone of her 
daughters, is that which manifests itself not only in the work but also in 
recreation and leisure of an individual for a life time. 


When the Wesleyan graduate leaves the routine of scholastic and social 
activity of college, she will find more leisure time whether she teaches, 
enters some business profession or makes a home of her own. Through a 
proper use of this leisure time she may retain the culture which had seemed 
to need no retaining during college days with the peculiarly cultural atmos- 
phere of the college which classes, lectures, clubs and an almost universal 
conformity of students to cultural pursuits creates. 

No matter what profession or calling she enters she should read as widely 
as possible on subjects and questions which interested her in her days at 
Wesleyan. If her lantern of knowledge is allowed to grow dim from lack of 
the proper kind of fuel, it is accustomed to, the path will seem narrow and 
hedged in closely by things — things that do not make for enlightened living. 
She cannot neglect the things of culture to seek false relaxation in the cheap 
without growing closer and closer to the many people who brand those as 
’’highbrow” by whom reading, music, conversation above the trivial is sub- 
stituted for the mad life of a bridge fiend or drug store loafer, who are 
afraid to be alone, are afraid to have a true leisure moment, one for which 
nothing has been planned. 

Bacon, that sere of English literature, gave this truth in his essay Of 
Custom: "’Men's thoughts are much according to their inclination, their 
discourse and speeches according to their learning and infused opinions; but 
their deeds are after as they have been accustomed.'’ May the seniors of this 
year and all years to coine become more and more accustomed through life 
to the things that make for true culture toward which their Alma Mater has 
directed their steps. 
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The Choice 


By DOROTHY McKAY, ’28 


BOVE the open vat gleamed two 
brown arms, naked and sweat- 
ing. Over the flames leaned 
an eager face, young and glow- 
ing, eyes piercing unafraid into the bed 
of white-hot coals. 

“Ho, there, away!” a young voice 
called as the massive iron door slammed 
shut over the yellow flames. 

Through the cracks in the boiler sides 
tongues of flame lapped hungrily at the 
shadows. Quick, searching flashes of 
light, escaping from the small opening 
at the top, glowed a moment on the 
mortar ceiling and darted away again, 
throwing grotesque shadows on the 
distant walls. 

“Coal there!” the same voice cried as 
the door of the second boiler glided open 
on its hinges. 

Out of the shadows of smoke and 
darkness stumbled two dark figures, 
pushing between them a cart of coal. 
Into the fiery brightness they issued and, 
dumping the contents of the cart into 
the open mouth of the huge furnace, 
drifted away again into the smoky mist. 

“Ho, there, away!” the tender called 
as the second door slammed over the 
burning coals. 

From hungry furnace to hungry fur- 
nace the man went, filling the empty, 
stirring the sleepy, ever shutting the 
eager yellow flames away inside. The 
young voice, as eager and alive as the 
flames, rang through the furnace room. 

Out of the shadows at the end of the 
room came a group of figures, feeling 
their way carefully through the mist. 

“Now this is the real foundation of 
the whole factory,” an educated voice, 
belonging to the leader of the group, 
was saying. “Without the power fur- 
nished by the furnace room we could 
weave no cotton upstairs.” 

“But, Mr. Whitcombe, how can the 
men stand the heat?” a small dark girl 
stepped too near one of the furnaces 
and drew back quickly. 



“Yes, Dad, how do they?” a sudden 
flash of light played across the face of 
a tall light haired girl as she turned 
to the speaker. 

“Oh, they get used to it. Now take 
that fellow there,” Mr. Whitcombe con- 
tinued, pointing to the nearing fire- 
tender, “He's foreman down here now. 
Been with us since he was seventeen 
and the fastest worker in the depart- 
ment.” He turned to lead his listeners 
on. “Best equipment of any Southern 
Cotton mill. Now here is — ” 

“What's his name, Dad?” the daughter 
interrupted as the man passed. 

“Whose name, Merilla?” 

“His.” 

“Oh that's Waners — funny first name, 
Dana, I think it is.” Mr. Whitcombe 
turned to speak to the others. 

“Wasn't he the one I met up in your 
office Friday, Dad?” Merilla interrupted 
again. 

“What! Yes, I guess it was. He’s 
on the committee of the Workers' 
League. Clever boy, too.” Mr. Whit- 
combe took his daughter by the arm, 
“Don't get too near those openings.” 

“Is it dangerous, Mr. Whitcombe?” a 
large girl asked. 

“Not often. Once last year a fellow 
was burned to death in one. Funny — it 
was old man Dan Waners — he was fore- 
man then.” 

“That man's father, Dad?” 

“Yes. A peculiar old fellow. Wife's 
a foreigner. One son sickly, I think.” 

“How terrible! Dad, did you do any- 
thing for them?” Merilla's face was 
filled with the awfulness of the sight 
she could imagine. 

Mr. Whitcombe hurridly patted his 
daughter on the shoulder as a flush 
spread over his face. “Oh, yes we buried 
the fellow,” he added hastily as he pro- 
pelled them out of the furnace room. 

Dana Waners rolled down his blue 
shirt sleeves and slung his grey tweed 
coat over his arm. 
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“Good-night, Ted. See you tomorrow, 
Joe. Come on, Bill, you promised to go 
to school tonight with me. Come on/' 
he gaily called as, clapping his worn 
cap over his warm brown hair, he jumped 
the three stone steps which led up from 
the furnace room to the ground. 

“Naw, I can't tonight, Dana. Sal ain't 
so good/’ drawled the small freckled- 
faced man, who with small running steps 
tried to keep up with the foreman's easy 
stride. 

“I’m sorry, Bill.’’ The two passed 
through the iron gate which shut in the 
mill and turned into the worn, bare road, 
which lead down toward the mill village. 
“See that she gets better, Bill." Dana 
slipped a worn bill into his companion's 
hand. 

“Now, Dana, you can't — " 

“Count it as a loan, Bill. Good-night." 
Waners strode down a small path be- 
tween two of the grey houses. 

The straight, bare pathway, worn by 
many footsteps, ran between two rows 
of identical two room grey houses. By 
the back steps of each stood a large grey 
trash can, usually topless, its contents 
spilling over the sides. Over the front 
steps of each house was tacked a number, 
glaring wearily at the over flowing can 
by the house before it. From one back 
door to the next stretched greying lines 
on which were strung the same assort- 
ment of dresses, skirts, towels and 
sheets. 

Grey — grey — grey. Everything 
painted grey. Every patch of grass 
turned helplessly grey from association 
with its surroundings. Even the chil- 
dren, playing noisily in the bare bits of 
yard, were one with the greyness of the 
setting. 

Through the darkness, the uniform 
unloveliness of it all, strode Dana, his 
face aglow with the joy of being out 
of doors. As he leaped up the worn 
steps of one of the dingy houses a small 
grey woman, who had been crouched on 
a stool by the door, arose silently and 
disappeared. 


“Hi, mother" the man called cheerily 
as he followed her. 

She did not answer, but continued 
noiselessly into the kitchen. 

“Dana," a young shrill voice cried as 
a curly head and a white face appeared 
over the back of a rolling chair by the 
window. 

“How's the boy?" Dana asked as, 
flinging his cap and coat on a chair, he 
hurried toward the invalid. 

“It's on" the colorless voice of the 
woman interrupted the happy conversa- 
tion of the two boys. 

“Good," Dana rolled the younger boy 
into the next room. 

Even the walls inside were grey — 
smoky, greasy grey — where the soot and 
smoke from the broken pipe of the rusty 
stove left their impression on the painted 
wood. At the oil-cloth covered table sat 
the woman, motionless, her eyes on the 
big bowl of cabbage and side meat which 
waited before her. 

“All right, Fred, go to it" Dana sug- 
gested after he had helped his brother's 
plate. 

“Oh, Dana, a boy came by this after- 
noon to tell you to go up to the house 
tonight to see Mr. Whitcombe," Fred 
said suddenly. 

“When, Fred?" 

“Right away, I guess. He came just 
before you did." 

Dana pushed back his chair and dis- 
appeared into the front room. The sound 
of water splashing in a tin basin came 
to the silent two in the kitchen and 
almost immediately he appeared again, 
combing his hair. 

“I'll be in soon, mother," he said as 
he buttoned his clean white shirt. 

“Don’t be gone long, Dana," Fred 
pleaded. 

“All right, kid." Dana put on his 
coat, and dusting his shoes off with his 
cap went back into the front room. “I'll 
wash the dishes, mother," he called. 

The next moment the front door 
slammed and the two were left alone. 

Down the tree-bordered, white walk 
shone reflections of the brilliant lights 
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from the house. Across the grass 
covered terrace danced ripples of escaped 
brightness. The white house, built far 
back in a grove of pines and cedars, 
looked warm and cheerful, for from 
every window blazed an inviting yellow 
glow. The front door stood wide, its 
hospitable space within occupied by a 
waiting butler. 

Dana, accustomed to the grandeur of 
the outside, was surprised, even after 
his father’s glowing descriptions of the 
inside. He was shown into a large 
cheerful room to the right of the finely 
furnished hall. From the walls hung 
delicately woven tapestries, picturing in 
rich colors the tales of literature. Along 
the inside wall, ranging from the ceiling 
to the carpeted floor, were cases laden 
with books. Low comfortable lounges 
and chairs invited the occupant to hours 
of enjoyable reading. 

On the table stood a picture of a girl. 
Her eyes were brimming with youthful 
fun and her lips smiled frankly. Dana 
stood gazing down on her, forgetful of 
his surroundings. 

“Do you think it a good one?” a happy 
young voice inquired. 

“Er!” Dana turned to see the reality 
of the picture standing inside of the 
room, her back to the closed door. 

“Why, how do you do, Mr. Waners?” 
Merilla greeted him as she stepped for- 
ward. 

“Thank you, Miss Whitcombe. How 
are you?” Dana recovered his com- 
posure rapidly. 

Merilla moved to the low seat by the 
window. “Won’t you sit down? Dad 
will be here in a moment!” Her blue 
eyes, deepened by the blueness of her 
evening dress, looked invitingly up at 
him. 

“Thank you.” Dana seated himself in 
a chair by the table. 

“No, come over here and look out of 
the window. Some friends of mine are 
coming in tonight and I want to talk 
to you and watch for them at the same 
time.” 


Dana arose and sat beside her on the 
velvet cushioned seat. 

“Dad won’t be down for some time,” 
she contradicted her former statement, 
“So if you don’t mind my company I 
should like to talk to you. You see I 
am — ” 

“Of course, Miss Whitcombe, I shall 
be charmed.” 

“I am interested in the mill. Naturally 
dad doesn’t tell me much about work,” 
she gazed thoughtfully out of the win- 
dow, down the silent driveway. 

“Well,” Dana began. 

“Men never think women should know 
anything about work,” Merilla continued. 

“That is rather the old-fashioned idea, 
I think. You see — ” 

“Oh do you think so? Well, dad is 
old-fashioned in many ways. And that 
is one of them. Though he congratulates 
himself that he has the most modem 
cotton mill in the South,” she turned 
interestedly to Dana. 

“Yes it is,” Dana knew his subject. 
“Even experts from Alabama, Tennessee, 
and the Carolinas come down here to 
see how Central Georgia puts out so 
much cotton goods every year.” 

“I saw you this morning,” Merilla 
interrupted abruptly. 

“Yes,” Dana answered quietly. 

“Did you see me?” Merilla asked. 

“Yes, I saw you.” 

“But you didn’t speak to me! Why 
didn’t you — ?” Her voice rose slightly. 

“Because I did not wish to embarrass 
you, Miss Whitcombe,” Dana quietly re- 
plied. 

“Embarrass me! My friends never 
embarrass me by speaking to me.” 
Merilla turned indignantly toward the 
window again. 

“Then you do remember?” Dana was 
off his guard. 

“Of course I remember, aren’t you 
the boy who sat across the aisle from 
me in school? I hadn’t seen you for 
years until I met you last Friday in dad’s 
office.” Merilla leaned eagerly forward. 

“Thank you, Miss Whitcombe,” Dana 
recovered. 
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“And you used to call me ‘Merilla'.'' 
“But I wouldn't — ” began Dana. 

“Yes, you would if I asked you, 
wouldn't you?” the girl looked steadily 
into his eyes, remembering that he once 
would do any thing she so much as 
desired. 

“Your father would think me pre- 
sumptous.” Dana calmly continued. 

“But you will call me that when you’re 
talking just to me, won't you?” 

“Thank you.” 

“Oh don't thank me so much! I shall 
call you Dana — may I?” 

Dana knew that he was playing on 
dangerous ground. He was attracted by 
this light haired daughter of the rich 
and she seemed to like him. What could 
he do but answer, “Certainly.” 

“Say it then, Dana,” she commanded. 
“What?” 

“My name.” 

Dana blushed. “Merilla,” he managed 
rather easily for he had called her that 
to himself since he had first gone with 
his father that day ten years before to 
apply for a position in the mill and she 
had been sitting on her father's desk. 

“That’s fine.” The sound of a car horn 
came to them as a glare of light thrown 
by the spot-light flashed across the 
window. 

“There they come now, won’t you stay 
and meet them, Dana?” she asked as he 
rose. 

“No not tonight, thanks, I have work 
to do after I talk with Mr. Whitcombe.” 
Dana moved to open the door. 

“I shall see you again soon, shan’t I?” 
she said, putting out her hand. 

Dana took the small capable hand in 
his big strong one. “If you will,” he 
replied. 

“Good-night then, Dana.” She went 
through the door and Dana returned to 
the chair by the table. 

* * * 

On the threshhold stood Merilla, wait- 
ing. Joe, one of the coal boys, was away 
in the furnace room searching for Dana. 
Merilla paced uneasily the small slab 
that lead to the door. 


Did Dana love her? He certainly had 
acted as though he did. She had seen 
the w'ords in his eyes many times but 
he had never spoken them. Did he 
expect her to understand without telling 
her? Everytime she had seen him she 
had become more in love with him. Yet 
he would not tell her that he loved her. 
For a week now he had avoided her. 
Why had he seen so much of her for the 
past three months if he did not love her? 
She could stand it no longer! Her father 
could say what he wanted to; she was 
not going to let wealth stand in the way 
of her getting the man she loved. He 
must tell her he loved her! She would 
be able to get her father's consent, or 
if she didn't get it, she would be willing 
to live any where with Dana. 

Would the boy ever find him. Surely 
Dana would come at once when he heard 
that she was waiting for him. Merilla 
leaned against the wall and waited. 

Through the smoke and mist of the 
furnace room hurried the foreman, his 
mind far from the business of his hands. 

Surely Merilla loved him, he did not 
doubt that in the least. She would not 
have courted her father's disfavor for 
the sake of meeting him if she did not 
care about him. He loved her, but he 
could not tell her about it. How he had 
fought to keep down that growing love 
for the girl so far above him. His 
mother had not commented on his many 
nights away from home after school 
hours. Yet she, silent, was a picture of 
the tragedy of marrying beneath her 
station. Fred had listened enraptured 
to his tales of the fairy princess, but 
he had said, “I missed you last night 
when my leg hurt.” 

The iron door slammed shut and Dana 
went on to the next. 

“I can never fit into her life unless I 
leave them,” he muttered to himself. 

Could she ever fit into his life? He 
shuddered at the picture of her growing 
tired and grey in one of the mill houses, 
or even if he took her away he could 
not hope to do anything but mill work. 
Yet he loved her. 
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“0, God!’' the cry screamed unheard 
from his lips as the coal crackled and 
the massive iron doors slammed. 

“Dana, there’s a lady to see you/’ out 
of the smoky darkness came Joe. 

“Where, Joe?” Dana caught him by 
the sleeve, “Who is it?” 

“At the door. It’s Miss Whitcombe.” 
Joe disappeared again in the smoke. 

What should he do ? He wanted her — 
she wanted him. But he would only drag 
her down, she would be unhappy as his 
mother had been unhappy. He could 
never grow up to her position. 

“Tell her — I’m — out, Joe,” he yelled 
at the dark figure moving toward the 
door. 

Leaving work undone, Dana plunged 
in the opposite direction and, sobbing, 
fought his way out through the rear 
door of the furnace room. His arras, 
blackened by the smoke, his face sooty 
and hot, his eyes glaring in agony, he 
ran down the path toward the small 
wood at the back. Away, away, from 
the mill, from her. 

“He ain’t in.” Joe appeared at the 
door again. 

“Where is he?” Merilla asked hur- 
riedly. 


“Down toward the woods, I guess.” 
Joe disappeared again. 

“Wait for me,” Merilla ordered her 
chauffeur as she turned to go around the 
mill toward the woods. 

* * * 

“Hi, Dana,” a small thinly clad girl, 
chewing gum loudly, arose from a rock 
by the path as Dana passed. 

He did not answer but continued down 
the path. 

“Wait, Dana,” the girl followed him. 

He turned, “No, Florrie,” his pained 
eyes looked past her. 

“Wait, Dana,” Merilla called as she 
started down the path. 

Dana watched her coming. Florrie 
tugged at his arm. How beautiful 
Merilla was, how beautiful — how beau- 
tiful. Greyness — tired, dirty greyness — 

“Come on, Florrie,” the smoke smeared 
arm stole around the girl’s waist. “We’ll 
go walking.” He began walking hur- 
riedly toward the wood. 

“Dana!” Merilla stopped and gazed 
bewilderedly after the two as they dis- 
appeared in the shadows of the woods. 
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Sweet Girl Graduates 

By VIVIAN PINSON, '28 


HE June moon shed its slim 
ardent rays on the fragrant 
earth and out of its pale crystal 
beauty stepped the Girl of 
Yesterday — the sweet girl graduate of 
the days that are gone. Her luxuriant 
gold hair was wound softly around her 
head and a pink rosebud was tucked 
intriguingly at a coquettish angle, but 
her wide blue eyes were innocent and 
truthful, her lips and cheeks were faintly 
tinted with an almost fragile effect. 

This Girl That Used To Be wore a 
lovely white dress with wide Venetian 
lace and dainty baby blue ribbons, or 
perhaps there were bunches of forget- 
me-nots. On one arm she carried a 
bouquet of flowers tied with yards of 
tulle. In her other she grasped a roll 
of parchment — a small but precious thing 
that said in sonorous Latin phrases that 
the Girl of Yesterday had lived and 
gained in knowledge of the cultural until 
the Oldest and Best deemed her ready 
to cross the threshhold of life. That 
was her passport, and so she clutched 
it tenderly as she stood facing the future, 
her lips half parted and her soft eyes 
luminous. 

As she looked the crystal globe of 
things that are to be was turned by the 
hand of Fate and she saw in its depths 
a crossroad with two pathways leading — 
one could not tell where. Only in the 
distance of one could be seen a man, 
tall, handsome, and strong striding down 
the way to meet the Girl of Yesterday 
and far past him lay a tiny cottage with 
a rambler rose beside the door. His 
smile was tender and his eyes were full 
of things unsaid. 


Down the other pathway — but the Girl 
of Yesterday did not look down this for 
she knew in her heart of hearts that she 
could not, she must not choose any other 
than the first way. 

The years have tumbled up one on 
another like rainbow bubbles from the 
pipe of a winsome baby child, and the 
ever varying colors have reflected the 
steady change to things as they are — 
to the land of today. 

And from out where the great warm 
sun meets the pungent wind of the 
springtime there stepped a lithe young 
figure. The wind tossed her straight 
black hair in a soft fashion over her 
shapely head. Her lips were coral red 
and her black eyes snapped of fire and 
snow. And in their depths lay wisdom, 
stern and silent — one might even feature 
that it were sleeping. Her laugh was 
gay and fetching and she danced her 
way into the heart of the world. 

But in a twinkle she was gone and in 
another instant a dignified scholar in 
somber robe and cap stood straight and 
poised. Their eyes were the same and 
the lips — it was — oh, it was she, the 
Girl of Today. Like her sister of the 
days that were, she held the small roll 
of parchment grasped firmly. She looked 
confidently and proudly into the great 
crystal of the future. 

Before her stretched not two but a 
maze of thoroughfares and like a child 
she had only to choose “doctor, — lawyer 
—merchant — chief — Which did she 
choose ? Ah, that is quite another story, 
but the whole world lay at her feet. 
She came, she saw, and she WILL con- 
quer! Here’s to Miss Wesleyanne the 
Graduate of Today! 
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Book Review 


ANGEI — DUBOSE HEYWARD 

gSE* OMEONE has said that an 
author’s second book is always 

jSHT disappointing. We could not 
hope that DuBose Heyward’s 
second one, ANGEL, would equal his 
first one, PORGY, but it is by no means 
disappointing. 

ANGEL is a Carolina Mountain story, 
and when we hear the term we naturally 
expect to find a slim, golden-haired 
heroine, wronged by the son of the 
family whom her stern father hates only 
as the mountaineer can hate. ANGEL 
contains all these necessary elements, 
and yet it is no ordinary story of its 
kind. It is different in that Mr. Hey- 
ward does not give the characteristics 
of the mountain people, with the moun- 
tain scenery merely as a background, but 
he shows the close relationship between 
the people and the land. He makes us 
feel the strange force of the hill-country. 
At the very opening of the book he 
strikes the keynote: 

“There is something almost terrifying 
about the way spring comes to Thunder 
Cove; terrifying and demoralizing in the 
literal meaning of the word. Perhaps it 
is because the Cove is so utterly Earth’s, 
because the thousands of tilted acres 
that surround it have never known the 
conventionalizing touch of man, that it 
is able to retain a certain pagan un- 
reserve during the brief period when 
Nature must be about her vital busi- 
ness/' 

The characterization of Gabriel Thorn- 
ley is masterly. The silent, gaunt man 
is helpless and baffled as a father. He 
tells his golden daughter, Angel, “Your 
ma hadn’t ought to have died and left 
me with a gal child to raise. It ain’t 



right men should raise gal children.” 
But as a preacher to his people he is 
not at all helpless. The description of 
the revival week at Misty Valley is vivid. 
Gabrial Thornley is relentless in his duty 
as he sees it. 

It is wonderful to follow the tremen- 
dous development of the character of 
the girl, Angel Thornley, into that of 
the woman, Angel Galloway. There is 
a flavor of SO BIG in her love for her 
son and for her mountain home-land. 

There are dramatic instances presented 
artistically. The style is ever natural 
and easy. It is good to find a picture 
of mountain people not entirely sordid. 
Mr. Heyward gives us a brighter view 
of the spirit of the section. 

MARY MARSH, ’27. 
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NON ALIORUM SED NOSTRORUM 


Why Is It We Sing ? 


ROM one end of the passageway 
some impassioned young voice 
sent forth wails of “Down- 
hearted Blues,” while from the 
other end came the heart-rending tones 
of “Would God I Were a Tender Little 
Apple-blossom.” I was standing not 
outside the vocal practice room. I was 
standing outside the row of bathrooms 
on my floor of the dormitory. 

And as I stood there I wondered. I 
wondered why it is that the tub always 
sends us into the most enraptured vocal 
expressions, even the least musical of 
us. During my bath I weighed the 
problem with deep interest and great 
care. 

I remembered holidays spent at home 
when the house was filled with guests. 
Now I know that no one is very happy 
upon getting up even on a warm morn- 
ing, but each guest upon rising and 
dashing for his bath begins immediately 
to declare at the top of his voice, in 
at least an attempt at melody, that his 
“love is like a red, red rose, that’s newly 
sprung in June,” or maybe he mourns 
with feeling, “Ah, I have sighed to rest 
me, Deep in the quiet grave,” but more 
than likely the song-bird of the moment 
is some younger member of the house- 
hold, and his plea is, “Give me a little 
kiss, will you, huh?” And all the while 
from the bath downstairs the head of 
the house evidently mistakes the soap- 
suds for the foam of the ocean waves, 



for his deep bass swells and vibrates 
till the very windows rattle as he warns 
enthusiastically, “Sailor, beware, danger 
is near, Many brave souls lie asleep in 
the deep, So beware, beeeeeeWARE! !” 

All of these things I thought of, and 
still the songs poured forth from all 
sides, and still I wondered if the cause 
for such a reaction to soap and warm 
water could be discovered. I wondered 
if those fellows, Freud, Jung, and their 
kind, who explain everything, had an 
explanation for this strange phenomenon. 

But the atmosphere was not conducive 
to deep thinking, and I gave up the task. 
I gave up, and soon I, even I, raised my 
voice to the ceiling, and, in the tones of 
the crow, but in the spirit of the sky- 
lark, gave vent to my emotions, I, even 
I, broadcasting: “Would God I Were a 
Tender Little Apple-Blossom.” 

MARY MARSH, ’27. 



Guest Towels 


| HERE it hangs, a dainty white 

LfSKy piece of linen with a spray of 
flowers or an awe inspiring 
*■“ initial embroidered upon it. 
Side by side with the other towels it 
hangs, but unlike the red or blue edged 


crash ones or the pale yellow striped 
Turkish one, it is devoid of smudges or 
dirty finger-prints. The guest towel is 
in a class to itself. 

For one of the family to touch it 
means domestic war — storm clouds, 
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thunderings, and the jagged lightning 
question— “WHO USED THE GUEST 
TOWEL?” The very room quakes; the 
air is heavy with silence. Each occupant 
of the room holds his or her breath and 
glares at the nearest neighbor. Who did 
it? Finally Tommy or Judy owns up 
to be marched out of the room in a 
silence that is still grimmer. Another 
time it is Brother who protests “What’s 
the use of a towel anyway if it isn’t 
to be used?” Or it is Father who re- 
ceives a frigid look in return for his 
admission, “Guest towels cause as much 
trouble in the home as pet puppies or 
tacks upon the floor.” 

According to the rules, the pink edged 
one is put out for Cousin Susan when 
she conies. Cousin Susan made the pink 
tatting for the edge of it — therefore it 
graces the guest room while she is there. 

Uncle Joe is given the dark blue 
flowered one — not that dark blue is his 
favorite color, but because he sees no 
difference between a guest towel and a 
common every day towel and leaves it 
in a damp, soiled heap wherever he gets 
through with it. (It generally falls 
behind the wash stand or the bath tub, 
to be fished out later, dirtier than ever.) 

Grandmother’s soft linen one is taken 


from the box in which it has been packed 
in lavender, and hung upon the towel 
rack upon her arrival. Father’s Aunt 
Emily is given the pale yellow striped 
one. (Yellow has always been her 
favorite color.) 

When daughter’s college chums come 
for a visit, the white ones embroidered 
with the dainty blue flowers make their 
appearance. The initialed ones are used 
only on very special occasions — for dele- 
gates or other unusual personages. 

The emergency guest towel (the one 
that hangs out every day in case some 
one should drop in) is generally the 
cause of the family troubles. It is true 
that it is solid white and hangs side by 
side with the common red and blue edged 
ones — but, it is emphatically told you, 
its place is on the end of the rack 
nearest the medicine chest — Hands off! 

Yes, there it hangs, innocently enough, 
but serviceable enough to catch a hasty 
eye or a wet hand. It is done! Too 
late! The storm breaks, the question 
comes: 

“WHO USED THE GUEST TOWEL?” 
And the family quakes inwardly and 
outwardly. 

MAUDE McGEHEE, ’28. 


Family Treasures 


.i 


| REASURES may be classified 
just as old English verbs, 

teachers, and insects may be 

classified. They may be divided 
into five classes. 

First, there are the buried treasures, 
details concerning which may be found 
in any autobiography of the dashing 

Captain Kidd. Second, there are the 
inherited treasures, — jewels, snuff-boxes, 
and books filled with pressed may-flower 
blossoms. In the third class are the 
“Favorite Piano Treasures,” volumes of 
musical gems ranging in difficulty from 
“My Dolly Waltz” to Listz’s “Libes- 
traum” and usually presented to all 

youthful aspirants of the pianoforte by 


doting aunts. In the fifth class are the 
“Little Treasures,” idolized offsprings, 
angelic or otherwise, of all fond parents. 
The fifth class is composed of family 
treasures, — treasures which the whole 
family recognizes as such. 

It would seem at first as thouglf the 
various classes might overlap but no — 
only little brother can fully appreciate 
Captain Kidd’s hidden wealth, only 
Cousin Lousia cherishes the may-flowers, 
only Aunt Livia gazes with pride upon 
the red bound volume of “favorites” and 
only mother calls Junior a “little treas- 
ure” all the time. 

Now in our family we are agreed that 
our greatest treasure is Havalla, the 
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dusky queen of our culinary realms. 
Such a cook! Without even counting 
them she knows exactly how many 
grains of salt the perfect biscuit re- 
quires. Without even glancing at the 
oven thermometer she knows when to 
remove it from the fiery depths. With- 
out even looking in the direction of the 
kitchen clock she knows exactly when 
to take the perfect biscuit in with the 
rest of a perfect dinner. 

It is truly marvelous, — like the old 
lady, living back of our house, who plays 
the piano so beautifully yet never looks 
at a note. Mother says she does it by 
ear. Maybe Havalla cooks by ear. 

Every rose has a — well, Havalla hasn’t 
a thorn exactly but there are certain 
things — for instance the day during the 
convention that mother entertained the 
state president of her pet civic organ- 
ization and some friends at luncheon. 
Before leaving for the morning session 
she arranged everything that she could 
and then took great pains to impress 
Havalla with the importance of the 
occasion and of the guest. It was late 
when she returned from the meeting. 
She had time to give the table only a 


fleeting glance before her guests arrived. 
They went in to luncheon. They were 
seated. Suddenly mother saw the guest 
of honor looking curiously at her plate. 
Mother looked also. Havalla had given 
her the huge flowered cake plate that 
she herself had given mother Christmas. 

Havalla’s worst fault, however, is not 
in failing to use her head but in her 
desire to get the full benefit of the in- 
surance policy which she carries against 
sickness. Before paying any money to 
the policy holder the insurance company 
stipulates that the payee must have been 
sick; confined to her bed for at least a 
week. This is a very inconvenient ruling, 
especially to the people the payee works 
for. At regular intervals our kitchen 
is left to less efficient hands while 
Havalla meets the insurance company’s 
requirements. 

But were she to set the whole table 
with cake plates splashed in all the 
colors of the rainbow and have the 
“insurance disease” as brother calls it, 
every other week, — she would still re- 
main our family treasure. Who holds 
a few thorns against a rose anyway! 

MARY EUNICE SAPP, ’27. 


A Wesley -Anne Against My Will 



IH YOU’LL like it 
better after you 
have been here a 
little longer,” I was 
told when I objected strongly 
to having to attend a college 
in my own home town, and 
especially Wesleyan College. 

But my first days at Wes- 
leyan were rebellious ones, 
ones filled with indignation 
at the originator of this 
“Oldest chartered college in the world 
for women,” and one in which “all the 
world was a veritable stage” with my- 
self a minor actress in a minor role, that 
of the proverbial freshman. 



Being the oldest child and 
the only girl in my family I 
was prevailed upon by an 
over-anxious mother to stay 
at home until I was a little 
older before trying to go off 
to school. My promise to 
remain at Wesleyan one year 
was to be rewarded with one, 
and maybe two, years at a 
college, and I did not care 
which college, in some other 
town of state. It was much against my 
will that I became one of the one 
hundred and twenty-five girls in the 
freshman class, a class which was teased, 
taunted, then cheered, and encouraged 
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by everyone in the institution from the 
stately and impressive faculty to the 
maids and upperclassmen. 

“Just 'spose you had to live up here 
all the year 'round," one homesick girl 
wailed. 

“I wouldn't live up here if they gave 
me every degree they had,” I retorted 
boldly. 

“It's bad enough to have your mother 
asking you why're you going, what're 
you going for, and who 're you going with 
without having to go off and have some- 
body make you sign in and out, eat by 
a bell, sleep by a bell, go to classes by 
a bell, and even dream of bells," the 
complaint continued. 

The very fact that I was a town girl 
and was not to be “bossed” by anyone 
in the college made me more independent 
than I would have been otherwise. 
Chapel attendance meant nothing to me. 
Then came the momentous question of 
studying. At first I even overlooked this 
part of the school work; the fact that 
I was to go to another school next year 
made me careless about my work. But 
a necessary amount of work was required 
of me, so I soon became initiated into the 
mysteries of “cramming” parallel, writ- 
ing themes, attending conferences, and 
using library books. The problem of 
getting library books was an alarming 
one during that first term, for the books 
were in use all of the day, at night, and 
were taken out of the library before I 
could reach the college at twenty minutes 
to ten to sign them out for the night. 
Escorted by a body guard consisting of 
my mother and brother or my mother 
and father, or just my father, I made 
countless trips to Wesleyan at night only 
to find that someone in the dormitories 
had taken the book out for the night. 

At the end of the first term I was 
ashamed and indignant at the grades 
for my work, that strange term in which 
everything was new, and in which there 
seemed nothing on which or with which 
to anchor. What seemed to me an un- 
usual amount of time and work turned 
out to be only the average amount of 


time and work required by the teachers 
for good grades. 

“If I had worked that hard in high 
school I would have made the honor 
roll” I indignantly remarked to a class- 
mate. 

“Don't forget you’re out of high school 
now and that you're entering this noble 
institution during one of its best years 
in the history of the college,” was her 
curt reply, for low grades do not sweeten 
the disposition any. 

“Well, speaking of the history of the 
college makes me think of all of those 
chapel talks. Do you suppose we will 
ever have talks which do not refer to 
our ‘marvelous opportunity,' ‘the hap- 
piest days of our life,' ‘the sacrifice 
which mother and father are making,' 
and ‘the fine women which we will be 
if we persevere with patience’.” And the 
discussion left the rankling subject of 
grades only to turn to a criticism of 
the chapel talks, faculty “chapel expres- 
sions,” and the general uselessness of 
everyday attendance. 

With all of these faults and incon- 
veniences of the institution still upper- 
most in my mind the first year was 
completed and my plans for attending 
another college were being held tena- 
ciously. “One year’s enough for me," I 
sighed as I left my last examination the 
last term. 

But I had not reckoned with the in- 
fluence of commencement or with the 
enthusiastic talk, which amounted almost 
to sales talk, of the graduating class 
and alumnae. As a spectator only mildly 
interested in the proceedings I watched 
the graduating class march down the 
aisle to their places in the front of the 
chapel while those present stood until 
they were seated. “Rather thrilling,” I 
thought as I settled down to be worn 
out by the long speeches which followed, 
none of which could have been gracefully 
omitted. But the real turning point in 
my plans was brought about directly by 
the delivering of the degrees after a 
long and tiresome wait. It is my opinion 
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that more of the freshman class would 
return to college if they could only see 
a class receive its degrees. 

“I'll get one or die in the attempt/’ 
was my resolution as I watched with 
pride the procession of happy girls 
though J had no reason to feel proud 
over anything at that time. 

From that time on I became one of 
the many Wesleyannes though I main- 
tained my critical attitude concerning 
the management of the school during 
the following year, especially over mat- 
ters of student and college support. 
The year of the “high and mighty” 
senior has passed in much the same way 
in which the others have. To my sur- 
prise I still find that it is impossible to 
have all help in any student undertaking 
or to even get the support of the girls 
most vitally interested in the work. 

Annual experiences have taught me 
many lessons. I have been looked upon 


as a photographers’ shop by innocent 
freshmen who might stop me at any 
time and demand their pictures. Just 
as if they were concealed on me some- 
where. On several occasions I have 
been reminded of a stock yard when I 
have had the task of helping the pho- 
tographer get thirty girls seated and 
seated in perfect stillness for a minute. 
Who would ever think that a minute 
can become the length of a day. It can 
when pictures have to be taken. 

With the four years almost behind me 
I am still planning to attend a college 
out of the state at some time but do not 
know when I shall attempt to do this. 
Wesleyan holds a girl by bonds which 
are so strong that one who has entered 
an unwilling freshman may leave with 
a graduating class and return with the 
alumnae and say with the others that 
it is the “Oldest and Best.” 

SUSIE HEARD, '27. 


A Tryst 

By Elizabeth Coates, ’27 

Just a lonely grave in the moonlight 
So new on the mountains breast , 

Apart from shrill shrieking cities. 
Remote , at peace , at rest . 

Although a mere grave in the moonlight , 
IPs more than a grave to me; 

For there my love lies sleeping 
I know , though I cannot see. 

By the silent grave in the moonlight 
I kneel alone to pray; 

Comes Dawn with rustling life notes; 
The moon and I fade away. 
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A Man and His Gun 


Characters: 

Joe Hanerson: A middle-aged moun- 
tineer, tall, large framed, with bony 
brown face with deep set blue eyes, 
small and glinting. 

Lissa Hanerson: His daughter, a young 
girl of fifteen, not pretty but attractive 
in her neat calico dress by virtue of 
a quiet though coquettish manner. 
Gabe Sexton: The old mail-carrier who 
does not leave a place till he has a 
piece of news to carry on to the next. 
Bud Hanerson: Joe's son who never 
says a word but follows or watches 
sheepishly everyone on the stage. 
Buck Raider: A young man of about 
twenty who has just moved into a 
home near the Hanersons and has 
impressed Joe because of his industry 
and success — especially when he thinks 
of Lissa. 

Scene I 

(The porch of a mountain cabin with 
three cane bottomed chairs on its narrow, 
rough board floor and a row of fruit 
jars and a grey enamel wash pan on the 
wide plank which formed the banisters. 
Out in the yard there is a wood inclosed 
well with two gourd dippers hanging on 
it. Before the cabin is a narrow wagon 
road grown up in weeds. A huge wash 
tub is seen turned up against the side 
of the cabin. From the cabin comes the 
noise of frying and the voice of Lissa 
singing in a nasal tang, “How firma 
foun-da-tion yer Saints uv ther Lor-d.” 
Bud is sitting on the steps by Joe who 
is scraping the red clay from his boots 
with his pocket knife. A covered wagon 
comes in and creaks to a stop before 
the cabin. Gabe almost falls headlong 
out of the wagon in his haste to let his 
rheumatic limbs down from the wagon. 
He drags his heavy boots through the 
weeds to the steps.) 

Gabe: Wa-al, you’uns got a post cyard 
frum down the valley. Yo' sister is 


a sendin' some mo* uv them frocks she 
makes fer Lissa. Joe, yer hain't 
gonna let thet gal go a gallavantin’ 
round these hills with them whut 
stands on ther corners 'n' gapes at 
'er purty frocks ev'y Satday while yer 
er in the sto.' Air yer? 

Joe (proudly): My Lissa's a likely gal 
V she'll get er a likely man. I hain't 
er worryin' none. 

Gabe (almost a whisper and with a hor- 
rified expression): But, Joe, they do 
say as she's er keepin' comp'ny with 
a young man name Buck 'n' I do say 
as the oney Bucks round these parts 
is name Crammer. 

Joe (startled): Buck — Buck — Gabe, ther 
hain't no Bucks cept the Crammers, 
'n' I'll be golderned if thet gal uv 
mine 'd look at a Crammer. 

Gabe: Thas jest as I figured. But (he 
began meaningly) 

Joe: Wa-al, hit tain't so, 'n' yer can 
tell yer folks. Hit takes yer valley 
folks ter start something — Hump! 
(disdainfully). 

Gabe: Wa-al we'll be a seein' uv thet. 

Scene II 

(Night in same place. A light shining 
from the doorway shows Joe tilted back 
against the wall in his chair and smok- 
ing his corn cob pipe. Lissa comes out 
dressed in a new dress.) 

Lissa: Pa — I'm er goin' ter ther spring. 
Yer better be er turnin’ in. Hit's 8 
er ready. I’m plumb tuckered m'self, 
but ther's got ter be rain water fer 
thet washin' tomorrer. 

Joe (suspiciously): Air yer jest goin’ 
ter ther spring? 

Lissa: Yes, Pa. 

(She goes off and Joe gets up, yawns, 
and is going in when he hears a laugh 
from the direction of the spring, Lissa's 
and a man's. He sets his pipe down 
deliberately on the shelf and goes in the 
cabin and is seen through the door 
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examining the workings of a long rifle. 
Then the light goes out and all is still 
for a moment in the moonlight.) 

Lissa: I reckon as hit’s time fer yer 
ter go home. 

Buck: I’ll be er seein’ uv yer tomorrer 
ther same time, ’n place. I wanter 
speak ter yer pa, too. 

Lissa: Pa won’t mind. He alius told 
me ter settle down right near ter 
home. Good night, Buck. 

Buck: Good night, Lissa. 

Scene III 

(Same on the next night. Joe is on 
the front porch cleaning his gun. Lissa 
is sitting on the steps gazing into the 
direction of the spring from which comes 
a whistle.) 

Joe: Lissa, yer knows whut ther Cram- 
mers did ter yer Ma ’n’ Pa, don’t yer ? 
N yer air er recollectin’ uv them cab- 
bage they stole frum yer gran’ pa. 
Lissa: Yes, Pa. I never heard uv a 
lower down trick than ther shootin’ 
uv Trip jest when she wuz gettin’ ter 
be yer best hunter ’n’ Miz Crammer 
er cuttin’ up Ma’s Weddin’ quilt when 
she left it airin’ on ther fence, ther 
hain’t nuthin’ measlier. (Indignantly) 
Pa, yer don’t think as I’d ferget them 
a shootin’ Danny? Danny wouldn’t 
a hurt er flea ’n’ they said as he 
knocked ther Buck over ther gully 
bank. 

Joe: No, Lissa, we cain’t ferget thet. 
Lissa: But, Pa, I don’t want Bud here 
mixed up in all thet. He might get 
killed, too. 

Joe: He can’t hep hit. He cain’t hev 
nutin’ ter do with folks whut ’ve shed 
his own blood. ’N’ Danny’s his uncle 
es well es youm. 

Lissa: Wa-al but — 

(Another whistle 

Joe wears a look of consternation) 

Lissa: I gotta be a goin’. I’ll be beck 
with compn’y. Don’t yer turn in yet. 

(She leaves and Joe goes in the cabin 


and comes out with the rifle and sits in 
the light from the door polishing it with 
his hankerchief and loading and unload- 
ing it. When the couple come on the 
stage he is sitting with it across his 
knees looking off into space with lips 
clamped together tightly.) 

Lissa (calling tremulously from the edge 
of the yard): We’uns have got some- 
thing ter tell yer. 

Buck: Yessir, hit’s jest as Lissa’s er 
tellin’ yer. 

Lissa : I’ll get ther light ’n’ we can talk. 

(When Lissa preceded the young man 
up the steps to go into the cabin to get 
the lamp. The boy stopped by the steps 
in the moonlight but just outside the 
light from the door. When the girl 
reached the door, her father raised the 
gun and fired at the boy. Bud comes 
running out of the cabin in his night 
clothes followed by Lissa and the lamp. 
Joe sits on passively. When she sees 
Buck lying there on the ground she 
screams, then stifles it, as she rushes 
to him.) 

Lissa: Pa, whut’s a possessin’ uv yer. 
Buck, cain’t yer tell me yer hain’t hurt. 
(The boy smiles weakly and looks 
bewildered) 

Joe (from his chair): Wa-al yer knows 
bettern ter sweetheart with er Cram- 
mer. 

Lissa: Pa, look, Buck hain’t — er warn’t 
(tearfully as she glanced down at him) 
no Crammer. 

Joe (getting up and coming over to her): 
Buck who? 

Gal, who is thet? (Startled) Buck — 
Lissa: He uz jest frum Kentucky, Pa. 

(She buried her face in her hands) 
Joe (tenderly): Lissa, let’s be er gettin’ 
uv him in; he might hev er chance. 
Lissa (white faced): Naw, Pa he hain’t 
er breathin’. 

Joe (apologetically): Lissa, I knowed 
uv oney one set uv Bucks. 

Lissa: He hain’t er breathin’. One 

other Buck? Pa, Gimme yer gun; I’m 
er gonna get ther other Buck. 
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Miss Anice s Story 


By EVELYN AVEN, ’27 


te.J 


| HE whirring roadster stopped 
before the little rose-trellised 
cottage, and a gay voice came 
to Anice Lane as she sewed in 
the garden. 

“Ah, that will be Ivelyn, come for the 
roses. Youth and roses — .’* 

But the grim passage from youth and 
roses to age with its faded hopes had 
taught Anice Lane much. Her throaty 
voice was cheery as she answered; she 
lifted one pale hand to touch with quick 
fingers the already smooth folds of her 
dress and her braids of hair. 

Ivelyn Marsden swung open the garden 
gate and stepped inside. 

“And how are you today, Miss Anice?’* 

“Never better, my dear. And you — ? 
Such a bright smile and such happy eyes 
can mean only one thing. Am I right?" 

“Yes, you always guess! He will be 
here this afternoon." 

“Tell me all about it, child. But, no, 
you will want to rush home and get 
ready for him!" 

The girl’s eyes flashed. 

“Indeed, no! You shall hear every- 
thing. People just do tell you every- 
thing. How can you find time from 
your work to help everyone who comes 
to you, Miss Anice?" 

The old lady’s lovely face rounded 
with her ready smile. 

“My dear, I love to help, although I 
sometimes feel that I have done so little. 
Now tell me about Gordon, while I cut 
the roses." 

Ivelyn Marsden sat on a low stool, 
her bright red sport suit and close-cut 
black hair making one brilliant spot of 
color in the garden of delicate flowers. 
Miss Anice’s scissors snipped at the 
roses; her dainty figure seemed pale even 
among her pastel flowers, and a passerby 
would have noted the contrast between 
the braided gray head and the shiny 
black waves of Ivelyn’s hair. 

“ and Gordon has just been 

given a big contract in Richmond which 


will mean real success if he completes 
it by the first of the year. He is coming 
to celebrate with me this week-end, then 
after the work is really begun, he will 
not be able to come often." 

Just a vague hint of sadness crept 
into her voice, although Ivelyn was un- 
conscious of it. She did not hear Miss 
Anice’s reply, but suddenly she jumped 
to her feet and walked over to the little 
woman, who was reaching for a lovely 
rose. 

“Miss Anice, I couldn’t bear it if any- 
thing happened to him. His work is so 
dangerous. His strength is such a won- 
derful thing to me. If anything hap- 
pened to him — ’* 

The scissors crashed to the ground. 
The lovely rose dropped, its long stem 
half-cut. 

“I’m sorry, dear Miss Anice. It was 
thoughtless of me to annoy you." 

Miss Anice’s face was turned away, 
but the husky voice came to her in level 
tones. 

“You could never annoy me, Ivelyn. 
I only stuck a thorn in my finger. Won’t 
you pardon an old lady’s clumsiness?" 

Ivelyn laughed. 

“What a dear you are! To think of 
you ever being old!” 

She touched the woman’s pale hand 
lightly, then gathered the sheaf of per- 
fumed roses. 

“I left a tiny package on your table, 
Miss Anice. And may I bring Gordon 
out tomorrow?" 

“I should love to have you both if you 
can spare the time. Shall we have tea 
and Gordon’s favorite cakes here in the 
garden?" 

“You think of such lovely things! No 
wonder every one loves you. At tea 
tomorrow then!" 

She paused at the gate to wave her 
free hand at the little old lady alone 
among her roses. A pale hand waved in 
reply. 

“Youth and roses — and love," mur- 
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mured the husky voice, as the bright 
young face above the roses turned away. 

Pinehurst knew little of Miss Lane, 
beyond the fact that she had lived on 
the edge of the little village for fifteen 
years. Her only work seemed to be 
tending the lovely garden and sewing at 
odd bits of handwork. The village post- 
man reported that most of her few 
letters bore the names of New York 
publishing companies. 

But in complacent, smug little Pine- 
hurst, there was hardly a person who 
did not go to Anice Lane with some 
problem, from the small girls and boys 
with their doll dresses and kites, to the 
housewives with their untried recipes 
and questions of juvenile discipline. 

And to all, Miss Anice gave of her 
time and wisdom and experience. 

She sat among her roses at tea-time 
and waited for the young couple whose 
romance she had sponsored from its 
earliest beginnings. 

A long-drawn shriek from the hideous 
siren on Ivelyn’s roadster announced 
their coming, and Miss Anice met them 
at the garden gate. 

Gordon Winston greeted her boyishly, 
holding both her tiny hands in his huge 
ones. Big and husky, he stood head and 
shoulders above the dainty woman as 
they walked toward the little trellised 
arbor with its table and cushioned chairs. 

“You are lovelier than ever, Miss 
Anice,” declared the man, his tanned 
face crinkling with his quick smile. 

Still holding the old lady’s hand, he 
turned to the girl who leaned against 
the table and watched the striking pair, 
the man tall, broad, and brown, the 
woman delicate, pale, and gray. Gordon 
tried to look stern, but he had never 
succeeded in looking sternly at Ivelyn. 

“As for you, Miss Marsden! Unless 
you are going to be as lovely as Miss 
Anice when we’ve been married twenty 
years and you are getting old, I shall 
turn Bluebeard!” 

The girl disregarded him. Blinking 
her eyes thoughtfully, she asked: 

“Miss Anice, don’t you think we had 


better give all the little tea-cakes to 
Tommy Jones? You know he adores 
them!” 

“Yes, dear,” answered Miss Anice, 
sweetly, “We’ll give them to little 
Tommy. They are particularly good 
today, too.” 

Winston interrupted, in pretended fear. 

“You win! Spare me the little tea- 
cakes. I’ll sit up and beg, roll over, 
and play dead, only spare the cakes!” 

And the cakes were spared to him. 
They sat in the rose garden over the 
fragile tea-cups until the twilight breeze 
brought whiffs of rose perfume to them. 
Miss Anice wisely let the man and girl 
talk about themselves, and since Winston 
spoke of things which unconsciously 
betrayed his fine young strength, Ivelyn 
led him to talk of his work and his plans 
for the new bridge. 

“I’ll have a chance now to show those 
fellows what I’ve been trying to tell 
them for months. The foreman has the 
right to use his own methods, but this 
is my big opportunity to use my 
methods,” he was saying. 

Ivelyn spoke then, her young face 
flushed. 

“Men do not realize what privileges 
they have. They can get out in the 
world and DO things — build things, build 
bridges and great office buildings. But 
women — !” 

She shrugged, implying woman’s less 
vigorous sphere. 

“But, Ivelyn, the men wouldn’t ‘build 
things,’ as you call it, unless the women 
backed them with charm and inspira- 
tion,” contradicted the man, his look 
clearly showing whose charm inspired 
him. 

Then he added whimsically. 

“As a matter of fact, my bridge will 
not be very firm if I build it upon the 
memory of your nose as it is now!” 

Miss Anice laughed with him as the 
girl reached hastily for her tiny vanity 
case. 

She had been watching the man closely 
and was convinced that the girl and his 
work were his very existence, and she 
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was content. She loved the girl, al- 
though outwardly there existed between 
them only a fine affection. At last she 
felt sure that she could trust Ivelyn’s 
happiness to this broad-shouldered, de- 
voted man with the straight black hair 
and the steady brown eyes. 

The bridge was begun; Ivelyn read 
snatches of Gordon's letters to the white 
haired Miss Lane, and together they 
talked of him. 

The girl, whose gay sport dresses and 
bright hats created vivid color in the 
delicate garden and emphasized Miss 
Anice's dainty fragility, talked long of 
the man's ability. 

“Miss Anice," she would say, “a silly 
school girl inflicted with her first love- 
germ would call him a Grecian god, or 
something equally romantic. But, to me, 
his fineness and strength — his ability 
really to do something — affect me as 
reading of Greek gods never did." 

The old lady would smile and nod in 
acquiescence, her thoughts far away. 

Then, one rainy day, Ivelyn burst into 
Miss Anice’s little parlor dripping water, 
and weeping into a scrap of lace and 
muslin. 

Poor Miss Anice, for once moved from 
her habitual calm, learned the trouble 
in ragged phrases from the girl. 

“Gordon — falling girder — hospital — 
doctors don't know — he didn't tell me — 
mother away — " 

Miss Anice felt that the words which 
she thought of saying were so futile, 
but finally Ivelyn sat still and pale, eyes 
staring. The old lady silently waited. 

“If he is — crippled for life, Miss Anice, 
I will not be able to bear it! And they 
don't know yet — he may not walk 
again!" 

A ragged sob twisted the last words. 

“Btu, dear, the doctors have hopes, and 
you must not give up either!" 

Dry eyed now, the girl sat twisting 
her handkerchief. 

“A helpless wreck," she muttered. 
“Helpless — all the fine strength gone — 
only a husk of a man, no bridges, no 
action, only half a man." 


Miss Anice starred at the girl in 
wonder. Carefully she phrased her 
answer. 

“Ivelyn, dear, he will still be Gordon, 
and he loves you. He will depend on 
your strength and love." 

“How little you know Gordon," the 
girl answered tonelessly. “He will not 
be Gordon without his bigness and 
strength. A wreck, no bridges, no action, 
nothing!" 

“But you must count on his strength 
to pull him through now, when he needs 
it most. His splendid constitution may 
be strong enough to fight his injuries. 
And then he will go back to his bridge.” 

Miss Anice tried to smile, tried to 
make herself believe. Her face seemed 
suddenly old and lined. But Ivelyn, the 
tears deepening the blue of her eyes, 
only pulled at the handkerchief and did 
not see. 

“The doctors say he may never walk 
again. We will both have to exist in 
darkened rooms, with no life and activity. 
And I'll be old and faded with care and 
nursing.” 

Suddenly the thoughts which Ivelyn's 
young sorrow had deepened in the mind 
of Anice Lane forced themselves to her 
lips, and she resolved to break a vow 
of fifteen years duration. 

“Ivelyn Marsden, have you no feel- 
ing except selfishness?" she snapped, 
harshly. 

The handkerchief ripped in two. 
Ivelyn looked at Miss Anice as though 
she had just entered the room. Certain 
of attention, the old lady went on: 

“My dear, I am going to tell you 
something I have never told to anyone. 
Try to be patient with an old woman, 
and forgive me, if you can, for adding 
my troubles to yours." 

Ivelyn stared, eyebrows raised. 

“I was young, Ivelyn, just as you are. 
Late one summer I promised to marry 
an artist. His name was — " 

For a brief moment, Anice Lane hesi- 
tated. After fifteen years, during which 
she had not spoken his name aloud, she 
felt a strange contraction in her throat. 
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Ivelyn waited, anxious even in her own 
distress; she felt that Anice Lane would 
not look so flushed and determined with- 
out some reason. The girl listened, and 
slowly, as though she enjoyed lingering 
on the syllables, Miss Anice murmured: 
“Ronald Ashman/’ 

Only a name, thought Ivelyn, but Miss 
Lane seemed strengthened by the memo- 
ries in that spoken name, and she con- 
tinued: 

“He was passionately fond of beauty, 
and in the lovely rose garden at my 
home, he used to paint for hours. Some- 
times I posed for sketches he made, and 
always he insisted that the garden be 
the background.” 

“We were young, full of sentiment and 
romance, and we were eagerly planning 
our marriage.” 

Miss Anice’s sweet face was flushed, 
her deep eyes bright. Smiling, she went 
on: 

“That wedding! How we — but no, 
I will not burden you with our silly 
plans!” 

She looked away. Even the girl did 
not realize what it would have meant 
to Anice Lane, after fifteen years of 
silence, to tell all the little details which 
had kept memory beautiful. Ivelyn’s 
mind, during the long moment, went 
back to the thoughts of Gordon, in the 
white room in the Richmond hospital. 
He would be swathed in gauze, still, eyes 
closed — 

Miss Anice was speaking again. 

“I often asked him if it were my own 
beauty he loved, or if he cared for my 
personality, the real me. He always 
answered that he loved my real self, 
not the outward charm. And I was con- 
tent to believe that beauty was only a 
garment to clothe the real spirit of the 
girl Ronald loved.” 

Ivelyn slumped in her chair, still star- 
ing vacantly, her mind automatically 
grasping the significance of the words 
Miss Anice was speaking. But during 
the pauses, thoughts of narrow white 
beds and bandaged figures intruded into 
her consciousness. A voice seemed to 


come from somewhere, and with an effort 
she listened again. 

“One day, I was in the kitchen with 
old Aunt Mandy, watching her mix cakes. 
The little tea-cakes, Ivelyn! In my 
eagerness to see every bit of the work 
done, I followed her to the big range. 
And it just happened — I know that as 
I tripped over a big stick of wood, I 
struck a pot of boiling water on the 
stove. I fell, the water seared my skin, 
seemed to be tearing into the flesh.” 

Ivelyn shuddered. There were no 
thoughts of the little white beds and the 
bandages now. 

“For days, I could not see visitors. 
My body seemed to be one big gauze 
bandage — ” 

Ivelyn missed the next sentence; there 
were those bandages again. And strong 
broad Gordon was lying in the midst of 
them. The voice trailed on monoton- 
ously. 

“Then one day when he came, he 
begged my mother again to tell him 
about me; she had held back, waiting 
until the doctors should be sure. She 
tried not to tell him that day, but he 
seemed so desperately anxious to know. 
Then she told him. The doctors were 
afraid my face and throat would be 
hopelessly scarred.” 

Ivelyn felt stifled. Scarred — perhaps 
never to walk again. Must she grow 
old serving him, she who loved life? 

“He went away.” 

Anice Lane spoke the words without 
a tremor in her hoarse voice. After all, 
fifteen years had taught her much. 

“His intense love of the beautiful had 
won. He knew me as the girl for whom 
the best background was a rose garden. 
His sensitive mind could not imagine 
my beauty gone, my face drawn with 
scars. He went away, Ivelyn.” 

Would the doctors be able to save 
Gordon’s fine young manhood? Would 
he be saved for her and for his bridges? 

“That was fifteen years ago. I have 
spent the years alone; fifteen long, lone 
years. My outward beauty was spared. 
But I could have been just as happy 
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with my scarred face, for the years have 
been empty onesl There is a reflected 
happiness in trying to help others, but 
of personal happiness — there has been 
none for me.” 

Gordon — Gordon would be unhappy; he 
would be lonely; there would be no one 
to help him through the empty years. 
Ivelyn’s eyes brightened. 

“Memories remain unstained by the 
years, but what excuse can anyone offer 
for the man who wrecked my chances of 
happiness — the man who made fifteen 
years of my life lonely, miserable?” 

Miss Anice sighed. Her face had paled 
now, and she seemed more delicate than 
ever. For a moment no sound came 
except the spatter of rain on the roof. 

No movement disturbed Ivelyn except 


the swift throb of the pulse in the hollow 
of her throat. She could wreck Gordon’s 
fine young life. By one action she could 
condemn him to years of misery. She 
thought of the constant devotion in his 
brown eyes. 

Miss Anice glanced at her and 
whispered: 

“That is all, my dear.” 

The girl looked at her watch and 
sprang to her feet, catching up her still 
damp hat. 

“Miss Anice — oh, Miss Anice, there is 
a train for Richmond in two hours.” 

She ran to the door, then turned back 
to kiss the pale little old lady who was 
reaching for her handkerchief. The girl 
smiled. 

“I said ‘Richmond/ Miss Anice. Rich- 
mond — and Gordon!” 


A Rain Drop 

By Fairfid Monsalvatce, ’27 

Today a rain drop brushed my cheek 
Cool from 

Its A pril and May •day skies 
Free , lilting saucily down to earth 
Beyond the grasp 
Of a rain cloucTs sighs. 

Merely a rain drop — yet why did 
I remember 

That ageless , golden year 
When leaving me. 

You left on my cheek — a tear? 
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ALUMNAE 


WHAT WILL THE SENIORS OF ’27 DO? 


Soon they will go out from their Alma 
Mater and be lost in the wide, wide 
world. This Golden Heart class has not 
proved to be true to its name — at least 
not in one sense. Most people think of 
hearts as symbols of love, but these 
seniors must apply some other meaning 
to their “Golden Heart;” for out of the 
entire class of eighty-seven, not more 
than ten are planning to enter the 
matrimonial realm, or perhaps only ten 
will admit it. The others seem to be 
perfectly satisfied to spend the next few 
years screwing their hair on the top of 
their heads, if teachers do such in this 
bob-haired age, balancing spectacles on 
their noses, and sitting behind a high- 
topped desk teaching philosophy, history, 
algebra, English, French, Spanish as 
well as “reading, ’riting and ’rithmetic.” 

The thirty-three members of the class 
of ’26, who are now married, probably 
possessed prophetic minds and were 
generous enough to leave their places 
in the teaching profession for those of 
this class who are destined to be the 


true type of old maid school teacher. 
But a few are going to break this teach- 
ing record by entering other fields. Sara 
Additon and Mary Marsh will study at 
the library school in Atlanta. Ruttfi 
Daniels expects to do work in religious 
education. Elizabeth Dent enters Scar- 
ritt this fall to prepare for work in some 
foreign mission field. Julia Adelaide 
McClatchey may be in Italy next year. 
She has applied for an Italian University 
Fellowship, but in case she does not get 
this, as we sincerely hope she will, she 
intends to work towards the Master’s 
degree somewhere else. 

We wish every member of this class 
happiness and success in their future 
work. Right here, we wish to remind 
you, however, that it is a well known 
fact that a woman has the privilege of 
changing her mind. During the course 
of the summer many changes may be 
wrought. Some may save the name of 
the class by deciding that it will be 
better for all concerned to devote their 
love to one rather than to the task of 
instructing the minds of many. 


Pessimism 

If life is like a dream 
And more than oft is fain 
Then why can I not rid myself 
Of grim reality . 

W hen life and love do seem 
Not things far away and rare , 
Then tragedy stalks with stealth 
In dark fatality . 
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Exchange 


The Aurora — The story, “Silence,” in 
the January issue of the Aurora is fairly 
overflowing with fine vivid description. 
One cannot fail to obtain a clear picture 
of old Mrs. Knowles, the tall gaunt lean 
creature who has a son, the apple of her 
eye. He, after bidding the family a 
pretended last farewell, returns trium- 
phant with a bride. The father is a 
minor character but one easily visualized 
by the reader. 

“My Lady” arrests the reader's inter- 
est immediately, but the interest wanes 
somewhat ere the conclusion is reached. 
The setting is good, yet the ideas seem 
modemly expressed. The story ends like 
a guessing contest only half-way con- 
tested. 

“Thine Eyebrow” is vastly different 
from what one might expect from the 
title. We did not know that Chinese 
women had their eyebrows pulled to suit 
the mothers of the happy husbands-to- 
be. Live and learn! 

The Erothesian — “Drift Wood,” a 
group of poems, is unusually vivid in 
imagery and especially effective are the 
two lines in Green Blue Eyes. 

“Within their green-blue depths I see 

Ships and sailors and the sea.” 

“Lady Moon,” of the same group, has 
a delicate touch which saves the poem 
from falling into the commonplace along 
with the millions of other apostrophes 
to Luna. 

Indeed, the poetry is by far the best 


feature of the magazine. “My Mother,” 
portraying the sacrificial love of a 
mother with tragic subtlety of expres- 
sion, is perhaps the best thing in the 
magazine. 

In the March issue of The Emory 
Phoenix we find a most thoughtful and 
scholarly article, Evolution and the 
Emancipated Woman. Beginning with 
the Roman invasion of Britain the author 
traces the history of the Anglo-Saxon 
race down to the present day and then 
cites some of the conditions now exist- 
ing, especially concerning women. This 
is a very instructive article and leads 
up to the point of the students responsi- 
bility in remedying the present trend of 
social relationships. It is well written, 
straight forward and to the point. 
Though some will not agree with all the 
authors statements he gives many worth- 
while thoughts. 

It is always with interest that we 
read stories by the author of “A Woman 
Alone.” He seems to have a happy 
leaning toward character portrayal which 
is not found in many amateur writers. 
The Bolt and Legend are both interesting 
stories, Johnny being especially realistic, 
possessing the prejudices and wilfulness 
of his age. 

The author of the story Ab also con- 
tributed five of the six poems in this 
issue. It seems that it would be more 
democratic to solicit and encourage other 
poets than to use one to excess. 
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Dusk and Dawn 

By Virginia Creel. ’28 

Behind , a sun of gold and flame 
Sets in the western sky. 

Its flickering , lingering shadow rays 
Are hovering over 
With memories 
Of yesterday — 

It is finished — 

That golden day of deeds. 

Ahead , a sun of gold and flame 
Tops the i*astern ridge. 

Its dazzling dewy finger rays 
Are beckoning , tempting 
With promises 
For tomorrw — 

It is beginning — 

That new day rich with hope. 


The Wind 

Caressingly 

It bows the slender grasses 

And f hitters dancing flowers 

Who shiver as he passes 

And wafts essence from their bowers. 

Stridently 

It lashes towering trees , 

And churns the foam; 

It strikes the ships on seas; 

It howls through mouths of caves. 
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Catch All 


Goodness, gracious, sakes, alive! 

What next? 

They've told us to catch All. 

Yes, you read it right the first time. 
We bet you 

a dope with lemon that 

we want to know the same thing you do: 

What is ALL? 

We're the goat, not you 
because 

it's us that has to catch it. 

(And Dr. Quillian writing that pure 
speech book, too!) 

Well, said pure speech is not our main 
business 
in life, 
but 

catching ALL, — 

And there is so much ALL 
around here these latter days 
that we’d better begin catching it. 

* * * 

ALL is past and gone, say the devoted 
members of the Chaucer class whose 
grammar term papers have been reluc- 
tantly snatched from their loving grasps, 
and the same sad and lonely look may 
be seen flitting about the forlorn coun- 
tenances of the patient sufferers in H. 
E. L. whom Dr. Greene has enveigled out 
of those what-you-call-its that they had 
to do on the library cards after they 
had listened to Aunt Mary or Dr. Jackh 
talk for hours on end. 

It seems that we are running to 
tragedies, but it isn't our fault. We 
have to catch ALL; so don’t blame us 
if we ran up on the heart-rending news 
that Peter Grimm, Jr., the thirty-five 
carat gold fish of number five Georgia, 
had to up and breathe his last just before 
the Catch ALL caught its last. 

* * * 

And too, the little freshman fairies 
no more flit in Annex; the prom is went, 
the pretty dresses are all packed up and 
practically wrinkled to death by now, the 
gorgeous corsages are only dim memo- 



ries, and the juniors are rumored to be 
almost back down to earth again! 

Which brings us to still sadder news! 
We'll try and not let it happen again if 
we can get the seniors persuaded to 
graduate. Probably a petition would be 
the thing; for we've heard it aired in 
a round-about way that they intend to 
leave us some time soon, in fact as soon 
as they can wind up a few little matters 
of business in our midst, such as writing 
a few more applications, and exams, and 
deciding upon the right man or most 
appropriate salary. In any event they 
are leaving, we heard the other day, with 
sheep skins to defend them against hard 
hearted superintendents. We hope the 
said supers don't take our beloved seniors 
for wolves just on account of the sheeps* 
clothing! 

By, by, seniors, and the best of luck! 
We know you will make us proud of you! 
Write home every week, and remember 
the first fifty years are the hardest. 
And whatever else you forget, please, 
please, PLEASE don’t forget to take 
your new spring hat out of the box your 
mamma sent it in, before you give the 
box to the trash man, like our own little 
Wilella Arther of the conservatory did. 
* * * 

Now, of course, it’s only nice for us 
to be very sympathetic with one bereft 
of new spring headgear in such an un- 
romantic manner, but we can’t help but 
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tell you that we are only with difficulty 
smothering the chuckle that sneaks out 
of us and almost makes more noise than 
the typewriter laughing, — well, what we 
really do mean is that we make admir- 
able success having satisfaction that 
Aggie Anderson and we won’t get the 
large and handsome trophie offered for 
the biggest crop of absentmindedness, 

without at least some competition. 

* * * 

This space reserved for the picture of 
the in-coming English major who regrets 
that she can not graduate under the 
rules that require Anglo, Chaucer, and 
H. E. L. 

The proof did not arrive. 

* * * 

At the close of the term we s’pote 
the Wesleyan - Mercer correspondence 
courses will begin to function at the 
place they left off in September. All 
we ask is that our new customers will 
be more careful about attaching stamps 
than the last. If they aren’t the 

woman’ll pay again. 

* * * 

JUST TO PROVE WE HAVE 

EFFICIENCY AT WESLEYAN 
One period we went to Dr. Greene and 
he looked real cosmopoliton-y like and 
solemnly expressed his views about our 
lack of views, “young ladies, you should 
travel.” The class was willing, but since 
it was half hour till the bell and he 
had queer ideas about classes leaving 
till it rings, the class crossed its feet, 
put its fountain pen to its note-book, 
and registered a near-scholarly expres- 
sion. 

Then the very next day Dr. Reuter 
obligingly said, “Next week we’ll go into 
Africa, and if we have time, I’d like 
to get into South America.” 

Like some of our English teachers, 
she seems to ’agree with the Dean.’ 


For a long time we didn’t believe a 
word of the junk we heard about this 
younger generation, but something has 
happened to make us drag in our flag. 
We saw an editorial in Georgia’s Red 
and Black that was protesting against 
so many holidays. They’re not friends 
of ours. 

After all the sand raising Pola pulled 
when Rudolph died, her ex-disconsolate 
heart seems to be oozing contentment 
now that she's hooked a real live prince. 
That simply goes to show, as some of 
our pharm hands have told us before, 
that the first frat pin is the hardest to 
get, and the first diamond always gets 
more than its share of raving over. 

* * * 

One of these trickey little May winds, 
brought a may or may-not-be-so story 
to the cub reporter for the Catchall. 
The reason it came to the cub is this: 
A certain party is going to get a »heep- 
skin, and a Mercer bear (they told the 
cub it was one of his big brothers), both 
for commencement. We object! We 
think it’s down right piggish for any- 
body to be so mulishly stubborn that 
they won’t let »omebody else have one 
of ’em. 

* * ★ 

Say! Speaking of the rural districts — 
How about the pharm! The juniors 
insist that Chicken has fixed his coop 
up in their honor specially, but then 
there are those for the sake of argument 
who contend — 

But what does that matter anyway, 
just so it is clearly understood that there 
was contending. You see, the real point 
is that we don’t need to catch any more 
ALL, because they say as how this page 
can not be but just only this one page 
long. 
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The Macon Daily Telegraph 

Wesleyan’s Newspaper 

Read the Wesleyan Letter Every Sunday 


MISS WESLEYANNE 

You Are Always 
Assured of a Cordial 
WELCOME 

at the 

UNION DRY GOODS COMPANY 

Macon, Georgia 
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MANGEL’S 

New York Waist House 
WONDERFUL VALUES 

IN 

SPORT DRESSES 

For Warm Weather 

$ 14-95 

FAN TAN All Silk $1 .50 
CHIFFON HOSE x 

ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 


A CORDIAL WELCOME 
TO 

WESLEYAN 

STUDENTS 

Ladies’ Hair Cutting and 
Beauty Parlor 

Agent for 

LADIES’ PHOENIX HOSE 
R. S. Thorpe & Sons 


Appreciative of Wesleyan’s contribution to 
Macon and all of Georgia, the associated banks 
congratulate the institution upon its past 
achievements and excellent plans and pros- 
pects for future service. 

CITIZENS & SOUTHERN BANK 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK 
LUTHER WILLIAMS BANK & TRUST CO. 
MACON NATIONAL BANK 
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We Will 

Be 


Thinking 

of You — 



WESLE 

YANS 


While You Are 

Vacationing 



so don’t forget 



PERSONS 


DUNLAP 

HARDWARE 

COMPANY 

WELCOMES 

WESLEYAN STUDENTS 

456 Third Street 


You Can Get What You Want 
at 

PEACOCKS CENTRAL 
PHARMACY 
Cherry & Broadway 
Phones 4446 and 4447 


RIES & ARMSTRONG 
Jewelers 

Reliable Goods Only 
Phone 836 315 Third St. 


TOILET ARTICLES AND 
STATIONERY 
Get the Best at 

“THE PHARM” 


KAIGLER’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 

An institution of higher learning. Take a course 
with us. We are holding the door of opportunity open 
for you. Write or call for information. 

211 Cotton Avenue Phone 3517 

MACON, GEORGIA 
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“BAYNE’S” 

Means DRUGS in Macon 

Agents 

Norris and Whitman’s Candy 

All the latest creations in 
Toilet Goods 

We Appreciate Your Business 

Bayne’s Pharmacy 

Guaranteed 

Sporting Goods 

Southern Sport Supply 

Company 

509 Cherry St. Phone 1781 


FOR SUDDEN SERVICE 

CALL A 

YELLOW CAB 

YELLOW CAB CO. 

of Macon 

Emmett H. Bakes, Pres. 

EACH WEEK 

A New Selection of 
Smart Hats 

NEWMAN’S 

MILLINERY 

622 Cherry Street 


WARUCK’S STUDIO 

College Work 

A Specialty 

117 Cotton Avenue 

Phone 767 

ALLEN’S HAT DEPT. 

WELCOMES YOU TO SEE 

Just the Hat You Need 

For Every Occasion 

You will always find at 

ALLEN’S 

Specially Priced 

$ 5-°° $ 15.00 
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MADE 

AT 

161 Cotton Ave. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
ALLEN’S STUDIO 


ADVERTISE 

MACON 

Phone 3271 


Special Discounts to Students 
A WONDERFUL ASSORTMENT OF EASEL FRAMES 


CANDIES 


COLD SODA 

AND OTHER GOODIES 


AND HOTTER HOT DOGS 

at 


at 

“ THE PHARM” 


“ THE PHARM” 


LAMAR’S BEAUTY SKIN CREAM 

NON-GREASY AND VANISHING 

Delicately perfumed, just what you need to beautify 
and prevent or cure chapped skin. Always use it 
before leaving your room, and especially before going 
for an auto ride. 

J. B. RILEY COMPANY 

WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS 


A CLEAN PLACE 

TO EAT 

RIALTO 

DELICATESSEN 

208 Cotton Avenue 

Imported Table Delicacies 

ONE OF THE SOUTH’S FINEST 
FOOD STORES 


HOT TOASTED 

Cheese Sandwiches 
at 

“THE PHARM” 


THE WESLEYAN 
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Hubbard & Hancock Co. 

Producers of 

Distinctive Printing 
And Engraving 


Specialists in 
School and College 
Publications 


Printers of the 

WESLEYAN MAGAZINE 

63 NORTH PRYOR STREET 
ATLANTA 








